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The Greatest of Malt Tonics. 


A Food in Liquid Form. 


Invaluable to Nursing Mothers, Feeble Children, 
the Aged, Infirm and Convalescent. Equally Bene- 
ficial to the Well and Robust. For Sale by all 
druggists. 

Prepared only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Brewers of the Famous Original Budweiser, Black and 
Tan, Faust, Michelob, Anheuser Standard, 
Pale Lager, and Anheuser-Busch Dark. 
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iB. & O. Sw. 


“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.”’ 


WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 


—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 
COLUMBUS, 
PITTSBURG, 


BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 


East and West. 
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Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 
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For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 
G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BEAVER LINE, oo 16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS the nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Agr, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 4 
K. Fougera & Co. - 
—~ Agents, N.Y. x 
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This is a Picture of 


Corna 
Doone, 


The Heroine of 


Blackmore’s 
Great 
Novel. 








It is reproduced from a beautiful picture at our Galleries, where 
we have hundreds of PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
by the World’s Masters of Art. 

Our Galleries are the zsthetic headquarters of St. Louis. 


If you want Beautiful Pictures, we have them. If you have 


Pictures you wish appropriately FRAMED, we can satisfy the most 


exacting taste in that respect. 


NOONAN & KOCIAN, 


617 LOCUST STREET. 
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DIXIE FLYER, 


A Handsome New Daily Train from 


ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHEAST 
via Ulinois Central Railroad. 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 
ATLANTA and 
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CHATTANOOGA, 
TACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 


Cc. C. MCCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, St. Louis. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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Savings Accounts 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 
each year, at the rate of » 2% % 


4% PER ANNUM. 


Lincoln Trust Company, 


Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 
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Terms of subscription to THE MIRROR including postage in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six 
months. Subscription to all foreign countries within the Postal 
Onion, $3.00 per year. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 
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by The American News Company, or any of its branches. 
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THE MIRROR IN PARIS. 
American visitors in Paris will find THE MIRROR on 
sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de 1’Opera. 
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GINX’ BABY. 

HE next issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS will have 
T for title “Ginx’ Baby."’ The little essay will recall 
the once famous, now practically forgotten book of 

that name, the humor, satire and pathos of which were so 
impressive to the readers who are now in their later forties 
or early fifties. The book is now out of print in this 
country and in England, though it has been published in 
the Tauchnitz series of novels in Germany. The essay 
will be of interest to all persons who are concerned with 
sociological problems and generally with the inequalities of 
conditions and the “great mystery of misery and pain. 
“Ginx’ Baby” has many piteous little brothers and sisters 


in the great cities of the world to-day, and a reading of this 


little gloss upon the noted problem-story may possibly 
serve to inspire many with the desire to do something in 
aid of the many contemporaceous movements and institu- 
tions for the bettering and brightening of child-life among 
the poor. THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS are sold at 5 cents 
per copy, or they willbe sent by mail to any address for 
one year, twelve issues, for 50 cents, payable in advance. 
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issued December 20th. It will surpass, in all 


rs Christmas number of the MIRROR will be 


respects, all past holiday issues of this paper, 
and that is saying a good deal. 

A special cover has been designed for the Christ- 
mas number by Mr. John Wilton Cunningham, 
and the beautiful painting in oil will be faithfully 
reproduced in every tint and tone by the latest 
artistic processes. 

The special contributors to the Christmas num- 
ber are selected, not for their names, but for the 
quality of their matter. The regular contributors 
will all be represented by special efforts by way of 
celebrating the gladsome season. The fields of 
fiction, verse, criticism, and sprightly comment will 
be well covered, and the aim of the publisher, to 
make the issue distinctly readable, from cover to 
cover, will be found to have been accomplished as 
nearly as it is possible for any human object to be 
attained. 

The issue will consist of eighty pages, and not 
one of them will fail to appeal to the intelligent 
reader. Much of this great Christmas issue is 
already printed, and the few remaining forms are 
kept open for the benefit of eleventh-hour adver- 
tisers who may wish to take advantage of the in- 
creased circulation of the number, for the Christ- 
mas MIRROR is not only issued in larger edition 
than the regular issue, but is passed by original 
purchasers or subscribers from band to hand, and 
mailed and re-mailed to all quarters of the earth, 
or is kept about the house for weeks, so that adver- 
tisements in its columns are more surely and gen- 
erally read than in any other similar publication in 
the West. 

While the Christmas number will be sold on 
news-stands, at ten cents per copy, all subscribers 
to the paper will receive it without extra charge. 

Regular readers of the MIRROR, familiar with 
the high quality of past Christmas issues, would do 
well to order in advance any copies they may wish 
to send totheir friends, because, in the past, copies 
of the Christmas issue have been very scarce after 
the first few days succeeding publication. If 
names and addresses of persons to be so remem- 
bered are sent to this office the paper will be 


mailed direct without extra charge. 


Advertisers are notified that the acceptance of 
advertising copy, after December 5th, will be with 
the distinct understanding that there can be no 
guarantee of position in the then remaining pages, 
while no advertising can be accepted later than the 
10th of December. Only unexceptionable adver- 
tisements will be taken. Rates will be given on 
application, and there will be no reduction of those 
rates under any circumstances. The rights of the 
reader are considered as of at least equal impor- 
tance in the MIRROR to the question of advertis- 
ing revenue. Advertising in the CHRISTMAS 
MIRROR, as, in fact, in the regular issues, is con- 
sidered rather as to quality than quantity. 


WORLD’S FAIR POLITICS. 





THE WAY TO COERCE THE POLITICAL BOSSES. 





NLESS the business men, professional men and 
U others interested in good, non-machine government 
of St. Louis forthe next four years, combine them- 
selves against all the vicious elements in local politics, the 
party machines will ‘‘get in their work,’’ and the commu- 
nity will be at the mercy either of the Ziegenhein crowd or 
the Jefferson Club crowd. Either crowd means the same 
thing—jobs for the gang. Unless the reform sentiment 
makes itself felt soon, and conspicuously, the party organi- 
zations will take it for granted that there is no reform senti- 
ment, and will make their own arrangements. 

At present, Republican bosses and Democratic bosses 
are engaged io gentle dalliance with representative reform- 
ers. The bosses are pretending to be willing to listen to the 
suggestions of reformers. Negotiations drag along drearily, 
and the reformers flatter themselves that the politicians are 
really anxious to nominate men who will administer affairs 
with an eye single to public interest. ‘‘Dudes’’ are ‘‘dark- 
lanterning’’ o’ nights with the machine Moguls, and all the 
time the said ‘‘dudes’’ are being committed, more or less defi- 
nitely, to the machine schemes. Time passes. The people 
who might form an independent organization to influence 
the result of the election next April are holding back. The 
politicians will dicker and promise and manoeuvre along 
until such time as they are ready to spring their little or big 
schemes, and until such time as it will be too late for an in- 
dependent nomination; then the regular tickets will be 
nominated, and the independents and reformers will be 
thrown in the air. The choice will then lie between two 
machines equally bad, and the good citizen will be tied hand 
and foot, and rendered absolutely useless to the cause of 
good government. 

The people who don’t want machine government during 
the World’s Fair must get together, now. The people most 
interested in good government during the World’s Fair are 
the people who have given money and service tothe World’s 
Fair cause: not only the Committee of Two Hundred, but 
everybody who has done anything for the Fair, and that in- 
cludes the people who voted for tke amendments to the 
Constitution authorizing and en&dbling the Fair. The 
MIRROR’S suggestion that the World’s Fair Committee 
of Two Hundred constitute itself the nucleus of a non-par- 
tisan business organization to make sure of good govern- 
ment is, therefore, reiterated. The members need not 
organize as World’s Fair Committeemen. They still retain 
their rights as citizens, even though they are of the World’s 
Fair Two Hundred, although the G/lobe-Democrat doesn’t 
seemtothink so, They can, and should, organize to protect 
the World’s Fair against vile politics. They would be per- 
fectly justified in delivering to both parties an ultimatum to 
the effect that bad nominations will be fought in the in- 
terest of the World’s Fair, and that trickery in postponing 
nominations until too late for the presentation to the voters 
of an independent ticket will be resented. The World’s 
Fair must be a success. It is the most important matter 
before the people of St. Louis. The administration“of St. 
Louis will be part of the World’s Fair—a most vital part— 
and, therefore, the consideration of the success of the Fair 
is superior to all questions of political expediency or the in- 
terests of the political organizations. The World’s Fair 
workers are fully entitled, as representing the public, and 
representing it as fully and truly as any political association 
can represent it, to organize to protect a public interest like 
the World’s Fair. The City Administration in the next 
four years, must be harmonious with the administration of 
the World’s Fair. The two must work together to achieve 
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the results that all look forward to as the end of the World’s 
Fair. The World’s Fair and the City Government will be 
intimately connected in every step of preparation for, and 
in every detail of the conduct of the Exposition, and for 
that reason the World’s Fair Committee of Two Hundred 
would be keeping wholly within the scope of its duties in 
associating as individuals organized for political effect to 
forward the best interests of the Fair. 

‘‘Keep the World’s Fair out of politics,’’ screams the 
Globe-Democrat, It sounds well. But that idea is not so 
important as keeping politics out of the World’s Fair. Noone 
suggests that the World’s Fair be in political jobbery. It is 
only suggested that the persons who have pushed the 
project to its present stage of advancement shall unite to 
protect the enterprise from the taint of bad politics, from 
the incompetence and corruption of gang government. 
City administration and World’s Fair management will be 
so intimately related that there can be no doubt that gang 
control of the city would have an evil effect upon the man- 
agement of the Fair. The protection of the Fair from 
politics of the viler sort is the way to keep the Fair out of 
politics. It is the only way. Consequently, the formation 
of an organization to secure good government, should pro- 
ceed from the World’s Fair leaders, and it can so proceed 
with good grace for the reason that Republicans and Demo- 
crats are about equally divided in the make-up of the chief 
committee and sub-committees of the World’s Fair move- 
ment. These men of public spirit are interested only in 
assuring good government. They don’t care whether the 
men elected to office next April be Democrats or Republi- 
cans. All they desire, all anybody desires, outside the 
machines, is that the men elected be personally upright 
and committed to a policy that will apply every available 
dollar to the purpose of making the city a fit setting for an 
Exhibition to which all the world will be invited. The 
World’s Fair must mean good government. Therefore, 
the World’s Fair organization cannot sit down and fold arms 
while the cause of good government is at stake. The politics 
of the World’s Fair is to keep machine politics out of 
the World’s Fair. Opposition to this idea means simply 
that the opponents want to make the Fair a source of 
‘‘oraft.’’ The Globe-Democrat's howl that the Democratic 
ring is trying to capture the Fair is true to the extent that 
it is true that the Republican ring is trying the same thing. 
Democratic bosses are trying to work into the World’s Fair 
administration by using Democratic reformers: Republi- 
can bosses are ‘‘working’’ Republican reformers to the same 
end. The Fair workers should organize to frustrate the 
schemes of the bosses of both sides. The Fair movement 
should dictate to the politicians, ‘‘and do it first,’’? as David 
Harum would say. The Fair workers are strong enough, 
surely, to defeat any one machine. It is strong enough, 
therefore, to carry its point with both machines and secure 
good nominations and secure the nominations at an early 
date, so that in case scrutiny should reveal objectionable 
nominees the objectionable persons might be withdrawn. 
This insistence would only be good business upon the part 
of the World’s Fair promoters. It would be good politics. 
It would, at least, force the nomination of two splendid 
tickets, so that, howsoever the election might go, the result 
would be satisfactcry to the best interests and the general 
interest of the community. 

Reformers and World’s Fair workers who are diplomat- 
izing with bosses in either of the great parties at the present 
time, are wasting valuable time. They should have their 
organization perfected at once and be ready to do what 
they say they will do if the tickets be not satisfactory. It 
is of no use to talk of using a club on the politicians if they 
put up bad tickets. Show them the club. Show them it 
isn’t stuffed. Show them that ‘‘the sinews’’ to wield the 
club effectively are forthcoming. Show them that the 
people at large are ready to be summoned to the rescue of 
the World’s Fair from politics, by supporting a World’s 
Fair ticket next April, aad then the politicians ‘‘will come 
to time.’’ The idea of such an independent organization, 
having for its main purpose the establishment of good gov- 
ernment necessary to the salvation of the World’s Fair, is 
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that a condition shall be brought about in which the very 
worst the city can get in the way of a political situation 
next spring will be two tickets composed of the best men 
the two great parties can put forward for the suffrages of 
the people. Such is, when you get right down to the heart 
of American government, the ideal condition of politics—a 
condition in which the choice of the people can hardly go 
wrong. An independent movement having such an end in 
view, but ready and strong to destroy a weak ticket or both 
tickets, if both are weak, cannot be objected to by anyone 
desiring good government. 

The MIRROR repeats that the World’s Fair is the 
issue of the coming spring election. The question is 
whether we shall have the city put in shape for the World’s 
Fair. The question is, further, whether the people will sup- 
port a movement for World’s Fair improvements in the city 
by voting taxes on themselves. They will not vote to tax 
themselves for $10,000,000 in improvements if they are 
confronted by tickets made up of men in whom they have 
no confidence. They voted down a proposition to tax them- 
selves $20,000,000 for needed improvements, two years ago, 
solely because they didn’t believe that the Ziegenhein 
crowd would spend the money in improvements. Without 
improvements to the value of almost $10,000,000, the city 
will not be fit to hold the Fair. A Fair ina city such as 
now presents itself to the eye would be a piteous farce. 
Without good officials the money for improvements will not 
be forthcoming. Without a certainty of good officials, 
therefore, there will be no World’s Fair. Who will dare 
say, then, that it is wrong for the men who have done all 
the work for the Fair thus far, to unite in and lead a move- 
ment that, at the very least and worst, must have the effect 
of assuring the public that, no matter how the election goes, 
there will be good men in office devoted to the furtherance 
of every improvement demanded by the World’s Fair and 
the remedying of all the conditions that have brought the 
city to such a plight as its streets, sewers, alleys, parks, 
lights and water now present to the public. 

The movement to force the hands of the bosses must 
come from the men identified with the thing chiefly at 
stake—the World’s Fair. Emanating thence it will have 
force and immediate effect, and the bosses who are playing 
with the reformers and promising everything will be forced 
to make concessions or go to defeat. The World’s Fair 
Committee of Two Hundred represents the people much 
more clearly than does the Merchants’ League Club, the 
Jefferson Club, either of the City Central Committees, or 
allof them put together. The people at large have in- 
dorsed the World’s Fair Committee of Two Hundred by 
voting for the Constitutional Amendments recommended by 
that committee. No body of men has more right, or as 
much right, to say who shall be nominated and elected to 
office in St. Louis at the present time. That Committee, 
uniting] with itself all the organizations having at heart the 
advancement of the city’s interests, can and should notify 
the party machines that unless good tickets be nominated, 
nominated early and upon satisfactory platforms, both 
tickets will be opposed and defeated by an independent 
ticket, to be nominated by the friends of the World’s Fair 
and good government. An ultimatum of that sort would 
be, in effect, a mandate from the people and the bosses 
would be prompt to obey it. Unless such a mandate be 
given, the bosses will fool the reformers now dealing with 
them, will toy with them until it is too late for the nomina- 
tion of an independent ticket and will capture the city 
government and use it to squeeze the World’s Fair for 
political spoils. 

The World’s Fair must dominate politics, else politics 
will dominate the World’s Fair. The World’s Fair organi- 
zation must make itself felt in such way, that we shall not 
have the Globe-Democrat advising the withdrawal by a 
Republican Congress of the government appropriation of 
$5,000,000, because the city did not elect Republican 
candidates on November 6th. The Globe-Democrat wants 
the World’s Fair kept out of politics, simply because the 
people of St. Louis have expressed themselves as opposed 
to having such Republicans as now rule and ravish St. 


Louis in office during the World’s Fair term. The World's 
Fair organization must be in politics to see that the sort of 
Republicans, now in power here, shall not be continued in 
office and, in addition, that that sort of Republicans be not 
supplanted bya similar sort of Democrats. The World’s 
Fair organization must be in World’s Fair politics to 
keep out the other sort of politics. 

The organization to keep politics out of the World’s 
Fair and the World’s Fair out of spoils politics must be in- 
augurated now. Get it under way and the bosses will quit 
fooling the reformers, we shall have two splendid tickets 
and then—may the best ticket win. We shall not have two 
good tickets and maybe, not one good ticket, unless the 
bosses are coerced by the threat of an independent ticket, 
backed by brains, business interests and money necessary 
to fight the good fight for such a ticket in every ward and 
precinct in the city. And the men who are interested in 
the World’s Fair must lead the movement which shall 
exercise that coercion upon the bosses. W. M. R. 
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MARK TWAIN. 





HIS PERFORMANCE AND HIS PERSONALITY. 





BY MICHAKI, MONAHAN, 





(For the MIRROR.) 
R. THACKERAY, in the course of a lecture on 
M “‘Charity and Humor,’’ delivered in the city 
of New York, paid this fine tribute to his great 
rival and contemporary: 

“I may quarrel with Mr. Dickens’ art a thousand and a 
thousand times; I delight and wonder at his genius. I 
recognize in it—I speak with awe and reverence—a com- 
mission from that Divine Beneficence whose blessed task 
we know it will one day be to wipe every tear from every 
eye. Thankfully, I take my share of the feast of love and 
kindness which this gentle, and generous, and charitable 
soul has contributed to the happiness of the world. I take 
and enjoy my share, and say a benediction for the meal.’’ 

Perhaps no words that could be written would better ex- 
press the feeling of the American people—nay, the whole 
English-speaking race—toward the man who is famous the 
world over as Mark Twain. In truth, Mark Twain is, very 
largely, to our own people what Dickens was to his. At 
this moment, in the fullness of his fame and in the honest 
consciousness of a great duty performed, honored abroad 
with such a measure of honor as has rarely fallen to a 
literary man, acclaimed at home with joyful and loving 
pride, 
higher position than was ever before achieved by ap 
American author. It may even be said that he tastes a fuller 
satisfaction than was possible to the universal Dickens at 
the close of the latter’s career, and the assertion may be 
hazarded that he commands a wider circle of intelligent 
suffrages. With all his fame Di:kens died, under sixty, an 
unhappy man, and Mark Twain, at sixty-three, with every 
ambition satisfied,—the judgment of foreign nations dis- 
counting in his favor the verdict of posterity, idolized in his 
family, surrounded by the love and admiration of the 
American people,—is enjoying a thorough happiness not 
less deserved than his literary estimation. 

Fad 

It would not be difficult to draw a parallel between 
Dickens and Mark Twain, the one having been, in a large 
sense, and the other being the representative writer of his 
country, at least in the eyes of contemporaries. Like 
Dickens who, after surpassing all the traditions of English 
humor, proved that he could be as intense as Balzac and as 
dramatic as Victor Hugo, Mark Twain, in his ‘‘Joan of 
Arc’’ and ‘Prince and Pauper,’’ has revealed a new side 
of his genius. More than this, he has as surely as 4 
contemporary judgment can pronounce, taken rank with 
the great writers of the world. Yet, long as the way has 
been from the Mississippi roustabout to the supreme artist, 
we know that Mark Twain is essentially qualis ab incepto— 
the man that made every foot of the journey. Mr. 











Mark Twain occupies in the world’s esteem a’ 
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Thackeray defines humor as wit and love, and added that 
the best humor is that which contains the most humanity. 
So, in this liberal sense, the creator of Huckleberry Finn 
and Jom Sawyer and Colone! Sellers has but risen to the 
full height of his character as humorist in his later and 
more solid achievements. 

It is important, also, to note that the breadth of his 
fame, the concurrence of foreign voices in his distinction 
and the universal consent, without cavil, of his literary com- 
patriots, mark an epoch in American literature, or (if you 
please) of American effort in English literature. Our 
literary provincialism comes to an end with this auspicious 
incident. It is true we had good writers before Mark 
Twain, but the most eminent of them were avowed copyists 
of English models, and did little to illustrate the literature 
of their own country. Mark Twain’s success is the success 
of the American idea in literature—the proof that we have 
arrived—and is thus of an epochal character. 
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A few nights ago I saw the great man at Delmonico’s, 
the occasion being a reception tendered him by the Society 
of American Authors. Mr. Clemens, who is never without 
his humorous sense, must have been quietly amused at the 
obvious circumstance, that a majority of the distinguished 
authors present required to be introduced to one another as 
well as to himself. There was a curious assortment of 
female authors, and, among the lot, two of extraordinary ap- 
pearance whom Mr. Whidden Graham, of Nova Scotia, too 
hastily identified as the Cherry Sisters. Since the time of 
Mrs. Leo Hunter’s receptions, it has been found impossible 
to keep the comic element out of these affairs. Mr. 
Clemens was conveyed to the scene by the poet, Mr. John 
Jerome Rooney, who, in the subsequent function, performed 
heroic service in getting his fellow authors to disclose their 
identity. Mr. Rooney’s experience in the Cuban and South 
African wars served him in good stead, and he went through 
the trying ordeal without material damage tochimself, and 
with the least possible injury to the illustrious guest. 

Mr. Clemens was introduced by a solemn, old gentle- 
man whom nobody seemed to know. Inthe course of his 
remarks, this venerable person dwelt with strong emphasis 
upon the great credit which Mr. Clemens had reflected 
upon the Society of American Authors, and clearly inti- 
mated that, without the Society of American Authors, Mr. 
Clemens could not have attained to his present eminence. 
This curious and highly novel opinion seemed to diffuse a 
warm glow of satisfaction among the attentive authors and 
authoresses. Continuing, the old gentleman gently chided 
Mr. Clemens for his uniqueness, as being a quality which 
the Society of American Authors cannot consistently en- 
courage, and he plainly hinted that Mr. Clemens had grown 
great in spite of this culpable quality and not by virtue of 
it. Then the old gentleman sat down and gave no further 
sign of life during the long evening that followed. I hada 
lingering idea that the anonymous old gentleman had made 
his humor too subtle, but I was assured by an author beside 
me that the address was intended in perfect gravity. Which 
has given me an overwhelming idea of the seriousness of 
the Society of American Culture. 
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But the world’s own man! How delighted I was to 
find him unspoiled and natural and modestly great, the 
Mark Twain that my fancy had painted! Who could 
analyze that inimitable humor which, though seeming 
peculiar to him, is yet racy of the American soil? If there 
was a nuance of affectation about him, it might be in the 
accentuated drawl with which he brought out his finest 
drolleries. But even that was American, as was the body 
of his terse, nervous speech, showing the effect of wide 
culture only in its compact appositeness. It is no small 
thing to Mark Twain’s credit that, a world-figure in litera- 
ture, a true cosmopolite by habit, a master of languages, he 
is yet wholly free from the pretense of so many small- 
calibred persons who have laboriously endeavored to take 
on a foreign accent. Mark Twain’s speech unequivocally 
stamps him the American—which he is great and wise 
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enough to suggest as the first of his distinctions. The 
quality of the man’s genuineness at once impresses you. 
Seeing him at close hand, you have no difficulty with what 
in his career may heretofore have seemed irreconcilable 
with the accepted idea of literary greatness. It is easy for 
you to believe that Mark Twain /s a great man. It is easy 
for you to believe that he was a Mississippi river roustabout. 
And it is easy for you to believe that Nature, as she is 
prone to do with her greatest sons, took an original course 
in marking out the destiny of Mark Twain. 
vt 

I shall not attempt to reproduce the genial magnetism, 
the unstrained humor, the perfect self-knowledge that 
make Mark Twain, the man, not less interesting than Mark 
Twain, the writer. No printed page could convey an ade- 
quate likeness of that rich and many-sided personality. 
Favored are we who may treasure in our hearts the echoes 
of his pleasant voice, the frank smile of those eyes that 
have searched so keenly, yet so kindly withal, the perplexed 
and whimsical drama of life. 
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The Second Lost Cause 


LL the reorganizers of the Democracy have subsided. 
A They have realized the uncharitableness of what 
the chief of them all might call ‘‘ghoulish glee’’ 
over the discomfiture of the brethren who strayed off after 
Populism. The regulars are still dazed by the magnitude 
of their defeat. Even Mr. Bryan is enormously silent, for 
him. It is well to leave them to their regret, Lumiliation and 
sorrow. Time alone can develop what the organizers of 
disaster may design for party recuperation. Nothing could 
be better for the regular Democracy than a little hard think- 
ing after so much thoughtless talking. The great silence 
shows that the leaders are thinking and waiting for de- 
velopments to give them an excuse tor asserting themselves 
again. What will be the result of the thinking and waiting 
it is difficult to imagine, but a party that bore defeat for a 
quarter of a century is not going to die because of two de- 
feats after two terms of power. Democracy, being intensely 
individualistic, is doomed to defeat, because individualism 
s necessarily a fissiparous inflaence, but Democracy doesn’t 
die. The battle against centralization and paternalism will 
go on, even if it has to be continued within the ranks of 
those calling themselves Democrats, as well as against Re- 
publicans. Democracy cannot be killed. Not even what 
is called Bryanism can kill it. And even though the 
Democracy should organize without taking counsel of Mr. 
Bryan, it remains, none the less, a fact that Democracy 
must forever bear traces of Mr. Bryan’s influence. Never 
again will the Democracy be of the old Barnum, Brice, 
Gorman, Whitney sort—a thinly veneered Republicanism. 
Mr. Bryan leaves the party a legacy of sincerity, at least. 
And sincerity was what the Democracy most needed in the 
days when the disguised Republicans in the Senate took the 
sting out of the Wilson tariff bill. Mr. Bryan may have 
gone astray, but he forced the issue against what Mr. 
Cleveland called ‘‘the communism of wealth.’’ Mr. Bryan 
carried his crusade too far, but there never will bea Demo- 
cratic platform in the future that will not bear the stamp of 
his individuality. He will always have a sort of sanctity 
as representing the organization’s second Lost Cause, and 
we know that there is no loyalty deeper than the loyalty of 
memory to lost causes. Mr. Bryan may be a Populist out- 
and-outer four years from now, but even though he should 
leave, or be left by, the Democracy, his personality will be 
traceable, in future pronunciamentos,"no matter how they 
may be modified by expediency. 
Fe 
Single Standard of Morality 
AN Eastern preacher has distinguished himself by 
coming out boldly for a single standard of morality, appli- 
cable to women as to men. It is a fool preazher. The 
single standard of morality means a lowering of the woman 
standard, always. It is always a plea that women shal] be 
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allowed to do what men do without loss of position or of re- 
gard. It is never a plea that men’s morality shall be 
elevated to women’s. The true version of the doctrine 
would be that women should be permitted to do what a man 
does, if the man does right, but the shape the single stand- 
ard of morality movement always takes is an effort to give 
women the right to do all the things men do that they 
shouldn’t do. The preacher whodemandsa single standard 
of morality is, presumptively, unaware that the true stand- 
ard of morals is a single standard, and that thereis, in fact, 
no other recognized standard. That is the standard found 
in the life and teachings of the Saviour. Such a standard 
ought to satisfy any one, and, certainly, a preacher. To 
cry for rights for women to do with impunity the evil things 
that men do, is to cry for a standard of morals that is not 
Christian, but, at best, fashionable. It would set custom 
over the eternal truth, as to conduct. Christianity’s stand- 
ard of morals is not the worldly standard, perhaps, but it is 
a single standard, and by it women and men are alike 
measured. A preacher who wants something that will be 
an improvement on the Christian standard wants something 
that is wrong. When preachers, or other folks, clamor 
for a single standard of morals that shall relieve woman of 
penalty of ‘misdeeds of certain kinds, when they revel in 
ironic emphasis upon “‘stone the woman, let the man go 
free,’’ they are subjects for close watching. Women are 
satisfied with the standard of morality now prevailing. 
They may, and do, wish that men were better, but not that 
women might be worse. The single-standard-of-morality 
agitation is not to the higher interest of women or of men. 
Fashion is not the arbiter of moral values. What the world 
thinks, or seems to think, does not affect the actual 
morality of people. It would not make it right for women 
to claim the same liberties as men in conduct, if fashion 
forgave women as it pardons men. To make the claim good it 
must be shown that the things men do, and women 
are supposed to want todo, are right, and that is not claimed 
by the advocates of the single standard of morals. Men’s 
morality is, impliedly, bad, even according to the advocates 
of the single standard. Why in the name of morals, then, 
should any one think that the world would be better off if 
women’s morality were brought down to the level of men’s 
morality? The preachers who get twisted5on the question 
ot single morality are not preachers of morality at all. 
They advocate more and wider range of immorality, ora 
blissful general condition of unmorality. Men and women 
can be granted equal liberty, or rather, license, in the 
matters to which this question chiefly applies, only when the 
world and society reach a stage of ‘‘advancement”’ in which 
no such thing as morality is recognized and continence and 
chastity are stricken out of the bright lexicon of the happy 
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Miss Gould on Money 


MISS HELEN GOULD’S idea of wealth, that it 
shouid be held as a trust for the benefit of the community, 
is the classical idea. It would not bea bad idea to put 
Miss Gould’s features upon some of the more common 
United States money, with the sentiment from her recent 
letter wreathed around the portrait, that accumulators of 
money might never forget the truth or the example the 
lady has given of her conception of the proper use of 
money. Her face, for example, on the silver dollar, 
would tend to make us think more and less of the coin— 
more of its usefulness for good, less of its false aspect as 
an end in itself. 

Fad 


What’ll We Do About It? 


A GREAT era for trusts is approaching. The com- 
bines have got us. They are raising prices right and left, 
and their profits will be enormous for some years to come. 
So far as legislation is concerned, they have no reason to 
be afraid; nothing of a practical nature will be done or 
accomplished. They know this quite well, as is evidenced 
by the frank impudence wilh which they have started to 
squeeze the public. There is, for instance, the National 
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Salt Trust, with its capital stock of $10,000,000. The 
combine has lately advanced the price of table salt from 
$1.10 to $2 50 per 100 pounds, although, at the previously 
quoted price of $1 10, the earnings amounted to more than 
12 per cent. on the capital. Insiders are loaded up with 
common stock, and, in order to get rid of it, they are leav- 
ing nothing undone to make an excellent showing, and to 
pay big dividends. The Steel, Leather and Beef Trusts have 
also raised their prices, and other combines will follow. 
They can rule things with a high hand, and act according to 
their own sweet will. Besides having nothing to fear from 
Congress, they are also protected by a monstrous tariff 
system. Some time ago, the Sugar Trust raised the price 
of refined sugar to more than 6 cents, but was soon com- 
pelled to lower the price again, because German refiners 
were in position to ship large quantities of refined sugar to 
this country at above 6 cents per pound. If the tariff on 
sugar was not so paternalistic, the trust would be forced to 
sell at 3 cents, and, even at this level, it could manage to 
earn a good profit. Then there is the Standard Oil Trust, 
which, in the last three years, returned the entire capital 
stock to shareholders in the shape of dividends. For the 
past fiscal year, the trust paid 48 per cent., or $48,000,000 
on its capital stock of $100,000,000, and the stock has 
risen, since the election, from 600 to 710. The latter price 
represents a value of $710,000,000, although the par value is 
only $100,000,000. Why should a huge combine like 
this be allowed/to levy tribute on the people and pay almost 
50 per cent. per annum on its capital stock? A dividend 
of 15 per cent. should certainly be sufficient and be re- 
garded as a pretty good return on an investment. How- 
ever, ‘‘there is no use kicking.’’ The trusts are in control, and 
the party in power does not seem willing, or powerful 
Commodities and foodstuffs gener- 
If you don’t 


enough to curb them. 
ally are rising, and we have to cough up. 
like it, what are you going to do about it? 
Fe SF 
At The Greek Kalends 


AS the Chinese situation slowly unfolds itself in the 
rumors that emanate from Pekin it begins to look as if 
there is no end to the matter but a partition of the Celestial 
Empire. The demands upon the Emperor’s representa- 
tive, that there shall be no more arming of his people, are 
equivalent to an insistence upon the extinguishment of 
Chinese nationality, and, as has been pointed out, this de- 
mand is made at the time when there has been a new birth 
of nationalism in China. If China can have no army or 
navy and the Powers are to take charge of the ports and 
collect the revenue in order to guarantee themselves an 
enormous indemnity, and if the Chinese court is to be 
dominated by representatives of the Powers, China as a 
nation is practically abolished. The men who speak for 
the various Powers do protest too much in the way of de- 
claring that they will not partition China. There is no 
way out of the difficulty except through some division of 
the Empire,—unless the Powers withdraw from China. 
The negotiations with China are a ridiculous burlesque. 
China cannot negotiate. The Powers have the Chinese au- 
thorities overawed. The Powers are at loggerheads with 
one another and the discord is just enough to delay nego- 
tiations and prevent any out-and-out settlement of the diffi- 
culties. There is nothing in the latest dispatches from Pe- 
kin that gives color to the theory that the Powers are acting 
in good faith in publicly repudiating intent to despoil China. 
There is no indication either that Russia or Germany will 
let go of anything they may have acquired. There is no 
indication either that United States troops are soon to leave 
Chinese soil. -China is negotiating under guns and there 
can be no doubt that, as things are now going, the demands 
upon the Chinese Court will soon become so extreme that 
any attempt upon the part of the Chinese government, or 
whatever stands for government there, now, to meet the 
demands will precipitate another Boxer uprising. If the 
Boxers rise again the Powers will wade in and ‘‘pacify’’ 
them and there will be further demands for indemnity, 
which China,horribly overtaxed as she is at present, cannot 


meet. As the demands rise, it must become more evident 
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that the end can only be seizure of Chinese territory under 
some diplomatic euphemism. Decapitation of popular 
leaders is not calculated to allay the antipathy upon the part 
of the Chinese multitudes towards the foreigners, and the 
recrudescence of the fierce antipathy will furnish an ex- 
cuse to the Powers to advance further into the country and 
extend their ‘‘spheres of influence.’’ From the great mass 
of dispatches, contradictory and usually vague, it is only 
possible to make out that the progress of events at Pekin is 
not in the direction of an early abandonment of China. 
The Powers are doing much philanthropic talking in their 
all the same their mailed hands 
still clutch China’s throat, and the clutch grows 
tighter all the time. Mr. Conger, the United States minis- 
ter, at Pekin, does not seem to be any more lenient in his 
demands than the Russians andthe Germans. Mr. Conger 
has been looked to by China as the person to modify the 
demands insisted upon by the European nations, but Mr. 
Conger is apparently as implacable as his associates. From 
the ports come the demands of the business interests that 
negotiations shall be hurried, as commerce is suffering. 
Hurry means that China must be made to submit at once 
to everything that the Powers propose. All the evidence 
so far obtainable is not calculated to make any one familiar 
with international politics hopeful of the future in China. 
It seems to be certain that the Chinese Empire is being 
strangled by the Powers, slowly but surely. There is much 
that is pathetic in the helplessness of China, especially as 
China’s chief offense has been that her people want China 
They are a wicked people, to be sure, 


various capitals, but 
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these Chinese, but they didn’t send for the missionaries or 
the promoters and concessionaries who exasperated the 


people into an uprising. They are in the way of progress, 
of course, but the spectacle of their gradual extinguishment 
is not the more pleasant because of their obstructionism. 
As Mr. Wu Ting Fang says, China should be pitied rather 
than hated, but there is no pity in world-politics, or in the 
hearts of nations looking for The latter-day 
philosophy of the ‘‘Overman’’ rules the nations. The 
The ‘‘Overman’’ nations do 
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weaker must go to the wall. 
not put their philosophy quite so brutally, but it is their 
philosophy none the less. If it were not, demands would 
be made which China could meet. As things are, the 
object seems to be to make demands that cannot be met in 
order to justify the grabbing of Chinese territory under one 
form of seizure or another. No one nation dares with- 
draw from China until all do. All of them will not do so. 
Protestations of humane intentions by Czar and Kaiser are 
ridiculous so long as von Waldersee declares that the time 
is not ripe for diplomatic settlement, and that there is need 
of further display of force, and while Russian troops are 
operating in Chinese territory. The American army is 
still represented at Taku. The integrity of China will bea 
thing which men of the world will believe possible otf 
maintenance only when the foreign forces are withdrawn 
from Chinese soil. The Powers of Europe and the United 
States will be out of China when the United States will be 
out of Cuba—at the Greek Kalends. 
ze 
Splurge Weddings 

THERE has been much sarcastic comment in the 
papers upon the display of wealth at the recent Satterlee- 
Morgan wedding in New York City. The occasion calls 
forth all the power of sarcasm and ridicule in the American 
paragrapher. Protest is entered on all hands against the 
flaunting of wealth in the faces of the poor. While there 
may be people who believe that the display of wealth, on 
the occasion alluded to, was in bad taste, and more was 
made of the presents and the money represented than of 
the personality of the high contracting parties, there is no 
occasion whatever for reformers to throw hand-springs in 
their fury over the performance. The so-called swell 
wedding seems destined to die a natural death as an 
American custom. The newspapers devote iess space to 
them year by year and, in New York especially, this is 
accounted for by the fact that millionaires are decidedly 


common. The wedding of Miss Morgan attracted much 


less attention than that of Miss Martin, of the house of 
Bradley-Martin, Anna Gould or Consuelo Vanderbilt. 
fact the atrociously vulgar publicity given those events has 
had the effect of making wealthy people insist upon quiet 
as a feature of wedding ceremonies. It is even said that 
the garish display of wealth at the wedding of the daughter 
of America’s money-king was not at all so coarse as one 
would suppose from reading the daily papers. Che details 
of the affair, descriptions of the presents and the wedding 
dinner were mostly invented to please the very people who 
are said to have been insulted by the ostentation. Be that 
as it may there is no doubt that the gorgeous 
millionaire wedding is coming into disfavor. All over the 
country one notes atendency upon the part of people of 
wealth and position to avoid display on those occasions. 
Weddings tend to grow more private, just as the old craze 
of folks to have a big funeral for any one deceased in their 
family has been abandoned, and the usual finale to a death 
notice is an announcement that the funeral will be private. 
Every excuse is made to avoid large weddings. Fathers 
and mothers are glad to escape the worry of such affairs by 
giving the estimated cost of them to the bride and groom. 
The death or illness of persons a long way removed in rela- 
tionship from the contracting parties, is seized upon as an 
excuse for having a quiet wedding. Within the last few 
years there has been a great increase in the number of so- 
called ‘‘elopements’’ in which there appear no excuse 
whatever for the running away. In nine out of ten such 
cases, in which there is no parental objection or other 
obstacle, the explanation given by the ‘‘elopers’’ is that 
they wished to avoid a wedding with all its frills and fuss 
and the unpleasant curiosity expressed by people who 
attend weddings. The drift of opinion among truly refined 
people is all in the direction of limiting invitations to wed- 
ding ceremonies to the immediate families of the principals 
and a very few intimate friends. Young ladies do not care 
so much for ‘‘a big blow off’’ on their wedding day as they 
used to. The fact is that the young ladies are beginning 
to look at that, as at most other things, from the view-point 
of the man. Many ot them vote the fashionable wedding 
a bore and it is a fact that many weddings elaborately 
written up in the papers with a surfeit of descriptive gush 
are simple affairs upon which the society reporter lets loose 
his or her imagination. The average young man and 
young woman of to-day, when they come to the point of 
marriage, would rather spend the sum a swell wedding 
would cost in fitting up their new home or in protracting 
their bridal tour. All this is as it should be. There never 
was any gocd reason why so much fuss should be made 
over the mating of aman andawoman. There always 
has been a great deal of curiosity, hardly distinguished 
from pruriency, in the gatherings at big weddings. In the 
elaborated detail of a fashionable wedding there never was 
anything but torture for the bride and groom, and every 
man of taste has been offended by the cheap splendorous- 
ness of the newspapers descriptions of such affairs. There 
is no need of a crusade for the suppression of the osten- 
tatious wedding. The institution is wearing itself out. 
There is no public interest in such things any more. The 
rich people are beginning to see that the big wedding is a 
coarse piece of self-advertisement, and therefore ‘‘is 
bad form.’’ Only the newspapers remain as an influence 
for the perpetuation of the barbaric display, and even the 
newspapers are beginning to reduce the amount of space 
given to recording swell events. Nowadays there is very 
little reading-matter devoted to a wedding. Instead, we 
have the pictures of the principals. But the printing of 
the pictures must soon grow into disrepute, because there 
is no one who cannot get his or her picture in the paper 
these days. Any person who is friendly to any reporter 
can get into the papers the picture of any one in whom he 
is interested, and that, too, is all right, because the print- 
ing of the picture of the belle of Biddle Street, Miss 
Bidelia McGlaggerty, will sell more papers in the neighbor- 
hood, than would the publication of the portrait of the 
most celebrated belle, who has been published often 
The eruption of people who are not in Society 
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into the Society columns, goes on steadily. There is no 
Society column in the paper nowadays. Anyone who 
is decent can get notice there. The democratization of the 
Society column is the best thing about it, considered 
philosophically, for the process tends gradually to the final 
total elimination of that department of news as it used to 
be conducted. As the process goes on, there will be less 
and less distinction in being written up in the social 
column and when there shall be no particular brand of dis- 
tinction in appearance therein people will stop having 
splurge weddings for the sake of the adjectives the re- 
porters may use in describing them. The money ex- 
pended on such weddings will be put to better uses. 
se st 
The Case of Croker Junior 

SOME weeks ago, when the campaign was warm, the 
MIRROR commented upon the stories, in the New York 
World and Journal, concerning the pomp and circumstance 
that surrounded young Richard Cruker, son of the 
Tammany boss, upon the occasion of his advent at Cornell 
University. The newspapers said the boy arrived there 
with a number of dogs that he fed on tenderloin steaks, 
with horses and traps and clothes in abundance, not to say 
with what, to an ordinary person, would have been a super- 
fluity of habiliments. The papers publishing the story 
were supporting the Bryan Croker combination at the time 
and making a great noise about the luxurious living of the 
rich under the fostering care of Imperalism. The 
descriptions of young Croker’s great sumptuosity were in 
striking discord with the utterances of his father against 
conditions which decreed that the young man in this 
country had no chance, and the MIRROR commented 
sharply upon the absurdity of the contrast between preach- 
ment and practice on the part of the New York Pantata. 
Now comes to hand, from a person at Cornell University, 
in whom the editor of this paper has all faith, a letter which 
is, under the circumstances, worth reproducing. It is as 


follows: 
ITHaAcA, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1900. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I must speak out in defence of the son of Richard Croker. A 
more modest, retiring, quiet, hard-working and unpretentious 
young man is not to be found in Cornell. His “country seat in 
Forest Home” consists of a suite of rooms in a very modest 
farm house, and the use of asmall and very ordinary barn. As 
‘‘Forest Home’ is the suburb patronized by poor students, be- 
cause it is cheap, I doubt if Mr. Croker pays $20 per month for 
his whole establishment. (Rent.) He has his horse and dogs, to 
be sure, but it is for the love he bears the animals and not be- 
cause of any desire to{appear in public with them, that he keeps 
them. 

I have never seen him but once driving, and he keeps his 
dogs in the barn when he is in the University. The boys say 
he has never appeared in a second suit of clothes, so they infer 
that he keeps the other seventy-five suits in his twelve trunks 
which the newspapers tell about, but which have not as yet ap- 
peared in Ithaca. 

He has rather a homely, but nice Irish face, works extremely 
hard and shrinks from publicity in an almost pathetic way. If 
the newspapers lie about his father, as they have about him, 
Richard Croker, Sr., may bea saint or a sinner for all that I 
know, Certain it is that, up-to-date, Richard Croker, Jr., has 
the very sincere respect of his professors and fellow-students at 
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The letter is published as showing to what an extent 
fakery enters into the make-up of the items that are most 
conspicuous in the newspapers. The articles about young 
Croker were not prepared by political opponents of Mr. 
Croker. They appeared in his personal organs, or, at least, 
in organs that temporarily were playing his tunes. They 
were nothing more than malicious inventions directed 
against a boy who was not a public character in any sense 
but ashunner rather than a_ seeker of notoriety. The 
articles may or may not have cost Mr. Croker’s party votes 
in the great election, but they certainly illustrate the 
malignity of that journalism which hesitates not to print 
any story that will cause a sensation. Whatever may be 
the demerits of Richard Croker, Sr., as a public power, it 
was both cruel and silly to invent stories such as the one 
referred to in order to make the boss’ son ridiculous in the 
eyes of the country. One could understand a rousing, 
whopping lie about the boss himself, as being a part of the 
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deviltry of politics, but the attack upon his son is worse, 
because it appears to be a lie uttered for the enjoyment of 
lying, for sheer delight in giving pain to an innocent per- 
son. But such isthe savagery of yellow journalism. It 
spares_no one. It is not content to dig up unpleasant truth, 
but must invent falsehoods. In this particular case, per- 
haps, no great harm has been done, but the practice it 
represents among newspaper writers and the utter indiffer- 
ence it illustrates in the men who ec supposed to edit 
news, are things that indicate that no 'person, man or 
woman, can be safe from the malicious, almost mur- 
derous, mendacity of men and women reporters 
anxious to get pay for a spread story in the sensa- 
tional sheets. The papers even tried to get at Mr. 
Bryan’s daughter, in Monticello Seminary, in order to make 
sensations out of her opinions, and out of a little speech 
she made to her classmates on election day. The papers 
pursue a public man, or, in fact, any man, who may attract 
attention, to such an extent that there is practically no such 
thing as privacy left in this country, andthe incident of the 
lying about the junior Croker gives color to the statement 
recently made in one of the greater London papers, that the 
chief reason why so many Americans live and spend their 
money in England is their desire to escape from the 
American newspapers with their detective methods and 
their deliberate falsification of facts, and especially their 
persecution of all those in any way related to persons of 
conspicuous, temporary, or permanent position. 
ze 
Supreme Court on Cigarettes 


THE Supreme Court of the United States has upheld 
the right of the State of Tennessee, or any other State, to 
prohibit the importation within fits borders of cigarettes. 
This is an important decision, as it would seem to conflict 
with former declarations that the control of interstate com- 
merce rests exclusively with Congress. The ‘‘original 
package’’ decision, which permitted brewers and whiskey 
distillers to ship their products into States like Kansas and 
Iowa, in spite of State statutes against such shipment, is 
not affected in the cigarette decision. The cigarettes could 
be shipped into Tennessee, legally, if they had been 
differently packed, at least that is the inference to be drawn 
from the circumstance that the Justice who rendered the 
decision held up the box in which the deadly ‘‘sticks’’ 
were shipped, to show that it wasn’t an original package. 
The decision in favor of the prohibition of cigarettes was 
carried by a narrow majority in the Supreme Court, and it 
is possible that, some time, the majority may go the other 
way on the subject. The decision does not settle the great 
dispute as to the danger or harmlessness of cigarettes. That 
question, probably, never will be settled, because the 
cigarette that brings one youth to an early grave, may and 
has helped along other youths to a hale and hearty age. 
The cigarette in Spain and Mexico and South America, is 
anything but the ‘‘coffin tack’’ its adversaries declare it to 
be in this latitude and longitude. The cigarette doesn’t 
stunt growth. Look at the football hero of to-day, and 
you’ll find him, off the gridiron, ten to one, smoking a 
cigarette. The cigarette decision simply holds that the 
little roll of paper and tobacco is an article of commerce. 
Such a decision is almost laughable. The ideaof having 
to get the Supreme Court to decide such a palpable fact is 
one that could only be done justice to by Dickens. The 
sale of cigarettes is regulated by the State on the plea 
that the sale of other tobacco is regulated. That too would 
seem to have been as plain as the nose on your face, and 
not to be in need of solemn adjudication by the 
venerable big wigs at Washington. Justice Brown is 
probably wrong, however, in asserting the right to regulate 
the sale of cigarettes ‘‘because of a general belief in the 
deleteriousness of the article.’’ It cannot truly be said 

that there is a general belief in the deleterious effect of the 
cigarette. The cigarette is disliked in some quarters 
simply because it is supposed to be an affectation of dainti- 
ness. It is thought to be a protest against the vulgarity of 
a cigar, against the cigar’s bigness and strength. A great 
zesthete once described the smoking of a cigarette as an 


by 


ideal pleasure, because it always leaves one unsatisfied, and 
the cigarette coming into general use in this country through 
the zsthetes and exquisites and the college dudes got a bad 
name. The paper smells bad to some people, but not more 
so surely than tobacco smells to some other people. Cigar- 
ette smoking, however, has grown to such an extent that 
the use of the little cylinders has long ago ceased to be the 
distinctive mark of the dude. The cigarette, from an aris- 
tocratic, has come to be an exceedingly democratic institu- 
tion, and it’s no uncommon thing to see them inthe mouths 
even of negroes driving ash-carts. There is no popular 
belief that cigarettes are deleterious in effect. They may 
be so when used to excess, but so is every other thing a 
The Supreme Court’s decision will 
probably be followed up by the enactment of laws in 
Tennessee, and other States, that will provide for the arrest 


man may use. 


and ‘punishment of any man tound with cigarettes in his 
possession, lighted or unlighted. If the State has power to 
prohibit the importation of cigarettes, it has power to in- 
spect every traveler entering the State, and confiscate his 
cigarettes, if he have any. It would be a great thing for 
politicians to have about three hundred such cigarette in- 
spectorships to give to workers in the ranks as reward. A 
man who smokes cigarettes may be condemned and abated 
as anuisance. Mountaineers in Tennessee may be author- 
ized by law to take a shot at a cigarette smoker, when he 
appears, in the same sang /roid with which they take a pop 
at any white-shirted stranger, on the general suspicion that 
he may be a revenue officer looking for moonshiners. But 
the cigarette is greater than the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It will go into Tennessee in a different 
kind of package that shall be legally an original package. 
Heavy licenses may be imposed upon the sale of cigarettes, 
but the licensing will not stop the sale. The dealer who 
can pay it willsell enormous quantities of the little ‘‘sticks,’”’ 
and those who come to purchase them will purchase other 
things and increase his generaltrade. Cigarette legislation 
is foolish, when it goes beyond the reasonable limit of pro- 
hibiting the sale of such narcotic products to children. 
Cigarette prohibition is, in fact, absurd when one thinks 
that there is absolutely no restriction upon the sale of an 
article like ‘‘Rough on Rats,’’ by means of which hundreds 
of people every year commit suicide or poison others. It is 
no wonder that the Supreme Court took a recess of two 
weeks immediately after rendering the great decision in 
question. That august tribunal must recuperate its wearied 
gray matter, after the resolution of such important issues, 
before it can settle down to the consideration of the numer- 
ous cases in the determination of which the country ex- 
pects to learn whether the Constitution follows the Flag. 
Fe et 


Who Was He? 

BY the way, what was the name of him who ran for the 
Vice Presidency with William McKinley? Has Oblivion 
changed its usual tactics of yawning for the occupant of 
that office and reached out and grabbed him to its sooty 
bosom? What of the man who was to confer distinc.ion 
on the office, when before he gets into the office he becomes 
even as the snows of yester year? Is this the end of the 
strenuous life, that it collapses into nothingness represented 
by a zero with the circumference wiped out? Can it be 
that the fame that filled the seven climes from June to 
November is vanished utterly? The cartoonist knows not 
the name of him who roughly rode the country o’er, 
Night and nescience have engulfed him. Alas! The Vice- 
Presidency still remains the embodiment of death in life, 
of shadowy life in days that are no more. 

ze 
Ouida as An Essayist 

“CRITICAL STUDIES” is the title of a volume of 
essays Dy Ouida, just published by the Cassell & Company 
Limited (London and New York.) Everything that she 
touches is brightened by her incisive, clear-cut English, as 
precious stones are polished by the grinding of harder 
gems. One can but be interested in what she says, whether 
she be, as of yore, iconoclastic and radical, or, in her 
analytical of Gabriele 


milder mood, appreciatively 
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d’Annunzio, the Italian novelist, or of our own Marion 
Crawford. It is doubtful if the present generation would 
read Ouida’s novels as some of us did a quarter of a century 
ago, for tastes in novels change as often as the Parisian 
fashions in millinery. But her criticisms are fresh and 
breezy, and strong enough to cause one to forget that they 
are written by an elderly, if not an old, lady. On the other 
hand, Ouida, in her intensity, is an illustration of the 
ancient adage, Aut amat aut odit mulier. From her pen 
flows either honey or vinegar. Like the goddess, she raises 
the subject of her praise to the skies or else consigns him 
to the depths of Pluto. D’Annunzio is evidently one of her 
favorites. The first essay, which treats of his works, she 
herself translated from the Italian as written by her for the 
Nuova Antologia. She deprecates his indecency. ‘‘His 
language’ is as broad and as gross as that of Ovid or 
Catulus; and of his mirthlessness: ‘‘there is not a laugh, 
scarcely even a smile, in any of his pages.’’ But in spite 

of these defects—one is tempted to suppose because of 

them—she is ready to fall down and worship him. To her 
mind ‘‘there is not a page of the great writer without ideas 
which are always worthy to arrest attention, even when they 
are only studies of depravity.’’ In her second essay, 

‘(George Darien,’’ Ouida mercilessly assails the military 
systems of Europe—France especially. ‘(Over the modern 
world,’’ she claims, ‘‘which chatters of liberty, but does 
not anywhere possess it, or even know actually what it 
means, there hang in heavy and icy weight, two ever- 

increasing despotisms: the scientific and the military . . . 
of the latter the yearly increase throughout Europe, ever 
since the war of 1870-71, must alarm every unbiased thinker, 

bringing with it, as it does, the impoverishment of the people, 
the curse of youth and manhood, the endless strain of a 
fiscal burden so enormous that every class groans under it, 

and the perpetual and diseased anxiety in which every nation 
lives.’? The essayist’s synopsis of Darien’s two works 
‘‘Biribi’’ and ‘‘Bas les Cceurs’’ affords her abundant op- 

portunity for the censure of militarism in language which 
none can use to better advantage. Ouida’s critique on 
‘“‘The Italian Novels of Marion Crawford’’ is, perhaps, the 
most interesting of the series of studies. She declares 
his portraiture of ‘‘the lower and middle classes is faithful 
to a wonderful degree’’ and, especially, as exemplified in 
‘*Marzio’s Crucifix.’’ She admires his Italian genre pic- 
tures, his studies of people, ‘‘whom we meet every day in 
society,’’ while ‘“‘his studies of more humble persons are 
charming.’’ But she regrets his leaning towards melo- 
drama because in it, she avers, he loses one of his greatest 
charms, viz., his naturalness, and, ‘‘he is not strong or 
forcible in tragedy.’’ Other defects in Mr. Crawford’s 
works are the abrupt lapses of the narrative, conspicu- 
ous in ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,’’ introducing episodes and persons to be 
at once lost sight of and forsaken, and ‘‘the American’s in- 
difference to all created things which are not human.’’ 
‘‘There is nothing which indicates that he cares for nature 
in any of its phases and (horrible dictu!); he calls the cicala 
a locust.’’ Finally, Mr. Crawford has ‘‘no humor,”’ ‘‘can- 
not perceive the ridiculous’’ and has ‘‘no poetic feeling in 
his way of regarding life.’’ Heis ‘‘essentually a citizen 
of the world. . and the Sirens sing not for him 
though he dwells upon their shores.’’ But, with all his 
faults, she thanks him ‘‘for the pleasant hours he has given 
her and the gallery of interesting portraits.’’ In an ap- 
preciative review of ‘‘Le Secret du Precepteur’’ (Cherbuliez) 
she avails herself of the opportunity of rapping Sir John 
Lubbuck over the head for a speech he made at the open- 
ing of a public library at Lambeth, London. ‘‘Even non- 
sense is refreshing,’’ said Sir John fatuously, ‘‘and it takes 
longer to read a history or work of science than it does to 
run through a_ story.’’ On this text she  pro- 
ceeds to show the advantages of novel reading, as compared 
with the analysis of a wasp’s social habits and the diary, 

however delightful, of a caged blue-bottle’s appetite’’—a 

decidedly ‘‘waspish’’ way of getting back at the great bug- 
ologist. The essay devoted to ‘‘ Wilfred Scawen Blunt’? is 

principally a defense of that great irreconcilable’s poem, 
couplets, ‘‘Satan Absolved,’ 
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which the Jingo press has laughed to scorn and ‘‘Little 
Englanders’’ have lauded tothe empyrean. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to Ouida’s essay on ‘‘Joseph Chamber- 
lain,’’ for much of it has been printed by the daily press. 
It is the weakest of the series of essays, a coarse diatribe 
in which abuse takes the place of argument, and the 
novelist’s opinion of the character and qualifications of a 
statesman are supposed to outweigh the verdict of the 
majority of the press and public. In the essay on ‘‘The 
Ugliness of Modern Life’’ and ‘‘The Quality of Mercy’’ 
Ouida is at her best, because, it is reasonable to suppose, 
at her womanliest. Forceful in style, strong in argument, 
her essays read like orations in behalf of the Beautiful in 
every day life and of mercy to man and beast. Thus 
Ouida, in her age, shows that her trick of writing has not 
been lost and that she can still express ‘‘a lofty scorn in 
glowing words.’’ 
Fe 
McKinley and the Cities 

THE recent election is over, everywhere but in the 
columns of the Globe-Democrat. That paper howls that 
that there must have been gigantic achievements in stuffing 
and repeating to account for the reduction in St, Louis of 
President McKinley’s 15,000 majority in 1896 to a little 
more than 4000; in 1900. Rats! President McKinley 
fell off in his majority in almost every city in the country, 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland. The Trust 
issue cost the Republican candidates hundreds of thousands 
of city votes. The farmers elected McKinley the second 
time, as the cities elected him the first time. 


Ft 

A Word in Advance 
THIS is about the time of year to begin thinking out 
what one can and will do in the way of Christmas charity. 
A little head-work on the subject before the holiday season 
is fully upon one, makes the_heart-work more effective 
when it is done. It is not a bad ideato get the Christmas 
feeling under way early so that it shall be a mighty volume 
of effort for the dissemination of happiness by the time the 

festival season is upon us. 
Uncle Fuller. 
ee et Ue 


“MR. AND MRS. DAVENTRY,” 





THE PLAY LONDON IS TALKING ABOUT. 


DMIRERS of Mme. Chaumont will remember her 
A in one of the most popular little plays of her 
repertory, ‘‘Madame Attend Monsieur.’’ Madame 

is waiting (with the intention of ‘‘going’’) for Monsieur in 
the apartment destined for his /efe-a-tete with his mistress. 
She finds the smoking-jacket and the dressing-gown of the 
guilty pair and flings them on acouch. Their juxtaposi- 
tion suggests a picture to her mind’s eye which prompts 
her to blush and to cover her face with her hand. This 
incident, says A. B. Walkley, writing in London Literature, 
might be taken to pre-figure symbolically the critical 
scene in Mr. Frank Harris’ new play at the Royalty 
Theatre, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Daventry.’’ There is the same 
couch, with the important difference that the garments 
thrown upon it are not discarded, but on the backs of their 
owners. The dooris locked. The man remarks to his 
mistress that they are safe Then 
ensues a conversation to which only the naive audacity of 
a Boccaccio could do justice—it is, in fact, precisely one 
of those stories which he told with such gusto and invaria- 
bly rounded off with the cheerful 
*“Cosi piaccia a Dio, che a tutti gl altri possa intervenir!"”’ 
Fortunately, the couple of sinners are not so free from 
interruption as they had supposed. A peremptory knock 
is heard at the door; it is the lady’s husband, a husband 
mad with jealousy and rage, who threatens to break the 
door down if he is not admitted. And now comes the coup de 
The man's wife, who has been listening to the 





from interruption. 


ejaculation 


théatre. 
guilty conversation behind a screen, comes forward, turns 


up the lights, and unlocks the door. Astonishment and 


apologies of the jealous husband, who, instead of the ex- 
pected flagrant délit (here isa case, if ever there was one, 
in which the obscurity of a foreign language needs no 
excuse), finds an ordinary party of three. There can be 
no doubt about the theatrical ingenuity of this situation, 
which, by the way, persistent rumors attribute, rightly or 
wrongly, to ‘‘the touch of a vanished hand.”’ (This is an 
euphemism in reference to the suspicion in dramatic 
circles that the play is from the pen of Oscar Wild.) There 
can also be no doubt about the offensiveness of such a 
situation, presented before a miscellaneous crowd of buth 
sexes, young and old, in a public playhouse. Shameless 
scenes Sof this sort were plentiful enough a few years ago 
at M. Antoine’s Theatre Libre, during the vogue, now 
happily exhausted, of what was called /a comédie rosse; but 
English audiences have hitherto been spared their exhibi- 
tion. As the play has passed the censorship, we must 
assume, I suppose, that the presentation of this scene is 
not contrary to good morals; but it will, nevertheless, strike 
some of us as a rather large assumption; and, in any case, 
it is just as well to warn playgoers who intend to visit the 
Royalty of what is in store for them there. 

After the incident of the couch Mrs. Daventry leaves 
her husband, who is represented as_a coarse brute in every 
way, and seeks refuge in the arms of a lover, a namby- 
pamby youth of unexceptionable manners and (mark the 
implied extenuation) ‘‘enormously rich.’’ The scene in 
which this new pairing-off takes place is, artistically con- 
sidered, the best in the play, quiet and terse, with skilful 
suggestion of the ground-swell of emotion beneath the 
surface ot colorless, almost conventional, conversation. 
One feels throughout, that such things happen just in that 
way, and it is a rare occurrence for dramatists to produce 
that impression so forcibly and yet simply as Mr. Harris 
produces it here. In the last act the pair are at Monte 
Carlo, whither they are tracked by the husband, bent on 
revenge, and it is impossible not to be reminded of the 
penultimate act of Frou Frou. There is in both plays the 
same ‘situation of a woman waiting in agony for the issue 
of a duel between lover and injured husband. But the 
termination belongs not so much to the play of Meilhac and 
Halevy as to the ‘‘shooting-gallery’’ of Dumas /fi/s. The 
husband, finding that the death of his rival would 
also mean the death of {the woman’ as well as that of 
her unborn child, has the grace to blow out his (lamenta- 
bly inferior)jbrains, and the lady, now secure again in her 
lover’s arms, says, as the curtain descends, that ‘‘she will 
be sorry all her life.’’ Possibly this remark was thrown in 
at the last moment to convince the censor that the play is 2 
moral spectacle. Mr. Harris knows his business—and, 
apparently, his censor. 

As the misunderstood wife, described as an ‘‘idealist’’— 
an idealist, it must be, with a marked turn for practice— 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell is in her element. Her passionate 
frenzy when she blurts out to her husband the secret of the 
‘young life’? which must prevent him from slaughtering 
his rival is the very thing; and one felt that the mild 
young man with whom she has cast her lot (admirably 
played by Mr. Gerald du Maurier) will have his hands full. 
And one can have nothing but praise for Mr. Frederick 
Kerr’s unfailing {tact and self-repression in what, without 
these "qualities, would be the outrageous part of the 
husband. Mr. {Kerr is by temperament and habit a rep- 
resentative of the decent, frank, agreeable English gentle- 
man. It must be terribly hard for him to play a down- 
right blackguard—every speech and action of the person 
represented being ca'culated to make an actor of this stamp 
writhe with disgust. Yet the miracle happens; the actor 
fits himself perfectly, and_loyally, to his part. One cannot 
help being sorry for the bevy of subordinate ladies who 
have to bandy about; witticisms which would be considered 
bad form in the smoking-room. And now I suppose we 
must resign ourselves, with what philosophy we can com- 
mand, to a prodigious ‘‘success of scandal’? for ‘‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Daventry.’’ 

It willdo no great harm, I daresay, to mundane persons 
of a certain ago (for ‘‘a man,’’ as Johnson said to Mrs. 































































young boys here, old boy?’’ 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 
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XXX1I.—MORNING. 


_—_—— 


The pine-tops in the distance; and a still, 
Far sense of brooding on each wooded hill; 


The fallen trunk of a huge sycamore 


And everywhere a subtle, dawning thrill 








XXXTI1.—TWO LOVES. 


If, loving you, I sometimes seem/as sad, 
Or dull, or tinged with hint of sober mood, 


It is because I feel my life renewed, 


Having your love, and still my treasures add 

As misers do; and what of woe I’ve had 
No more with its gaunt shadows may intrude; 
Thus silence fills the happy interlude 

While I sit wordless, worshiping and glad. 


| I give to you to govern all the time, 


The passion and the purity combined; 


The man’s love, strong to fight and work and plan; 
The boy’s, to wake the lover in the man. 


ad 


XXXIV.—ON A COUNTRY ROAD. 





A whitened length of grayish dust that leads 
Past a rough bridge where grape-vines idly trail; 
From distant woods the whistle of a quail; 


And butterflies that flit above the weeds. 
Horizonward a bluish haze recedes 


And flaunts a snowy cloud-shape like a sail; 


The scent of strawberries along a swale 
Comes pungently to anyone who heeds. 


How slowly and how joyous passed that day; 


The wayside roses climbing in a throng, 


The far-brought odor of the new-mown hay, 
‘ The cherries dangling as we rode along, 
i And, cheering us along the homeward way, 
The sweet-wrought flutings of the robin’s song! 


ad 
XXX V,—SELFISHNESS, 





I want no child to take one jot from me 


Of this, your love; no helpless, clinging hands 
To hold their place as strong as iron bands; 
I’d lock your heart and throw away the key; 


As now you are, so I would have you be 


Till from Life’s glass should fall the latest sands; 
Till on the hearth the ultimate, dull brands 


Fade out, and leave us to Eternity, 


I know the children’s power; and I know 


Your soul would flower and blossom to a child; 


And, loving you, I would not have it so, 


Lest I of my sole treasure were beguiled; 


To learn that bitter lesson, late in life, 
How far a mother loves beyond a wife. 





Piozz', ‘‘commonly grows wickeder as he grows older’’), 
and if Colonel Newcome is foolish enough to take young 
Clive to the Royalty, he will deserve the reproof he re- 
ceived at the Cave of Harmony—‘‘Why do you bring 


T kildee’s cry along the sandy shore, 


Around whose roots the river’s waters pour; 


That grows, and spreads, and palpitates until 
The red sun peeps _above the eastern door. 


What joy to stands upon our vantage ground 
Beneath the shade of overhanging beech; 

To drink in every chord of sylvan sound; 
Learning the lesson that the woods can teach, 

Our hearts and souls by sympathy thus bound 
And happy more in thought’and less in speech. 


A boy’s love and a man’s love intertwined 


Whether it run to reason or to rhyme; 


G@he Mirror. 


SOCIALISM AND IMPERIALISM. 





THE TWO ARE DRAWIMG TOGETHER IN GERMANY. 





learned friends in universities and colleges are 

gradually changing, This is a phenomenon, the 
importance of which cannot be overestimated. Socialistic 
principles and theories, as is well known, made a deep im- 
pression on the world of science, politics and art in the last 
thirty years, and penetrated even into the previously so ex- 
clusive circles of professors, theologists and Government 
officials, who may be presumed to maintain an active inter- 
course with public life. It frequently occurred that sincere 
and liberal-minded men evinced a disposition to censure 
every flint-hearted capitalist who refused to endorse Social- 
ism. Socia listic prophets and agitators could, for this rea- 
son, surround themselves and their cult with the halo of 
science, and further their propaganda by working on the 
innate tendency of the character of the German lower 
classes to listen with pious respect to the words of scholars 
and scientists. The various, more or less hazy theories and 
euphemistic phrases of Socialism, which the working-man 
laboriously studied and impressed upon his mind, became 
very popular in the course of time; the more complicated 
they were, the more importance was attached to them, par- 
ticularly if they received the deferential attention of 


Te ideas of Socialists themselves, as well as of their 


scholars. 

It is, therefore, of great political interest and signifi- 
cance, if a change is now setting in, and if the educated 
classes are inclined to revise formerly entertained views re- 
garding Socialism. A classical example of the trend of 
affairs is the lately published booklet of Professor Dr. Geo. 
Adler, of the Berlin University, entitled, ‘‘The Future of 
the Social Question.’’ The author candidly confesses that 
he used to regard the problem of social reform as the most 
urgent of all, and as overshadowing all other political and 
economical questions. Experience and close observation 
induced him to change his views. He now believes that 
the objects of modern German socialism are impossible of 
achievement, and tbat the theoretical foundation has long 
since crumbled away. A decided improvement in the social 
condition of workingmen, he says, can only be brought 
about by rallying employers and employes around the 
standard of Welt-Politik (world-politics, or Imperialism ). 

The learned author does not make any cynical allusions, 
or indulge in contemptuous strictures. He is willing to 
concede that the doctrines of Lasalle and Marx have had a 
great influence on politics, and aroused the working-man to 
the necessity of emphasizing and insisting upon his rights. 
Professor Adler recognizes in. Truth and Illusion two 
mighty levers in the world’s history. He expresses the 
opinion that the capability of engendering or entertaining 
illusions is vitalizing in its effect. This opinion was also 
shared by the late, unfortunate Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Professor Adler, as above stated, arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the interests of employers and employes are identi- 
fied with Imperialism, because Imperialism promises more, 
and is now yielding more, in the shape of pecuniary profits, 
to all classes of society, than anything else has ever done 
before. The proletaires will have to curb their anti-capital- 
istic instincts, in accordance with the words which Alfred 
Russell Wallace told them, years ago: ‘‘The old Greeks let 
Hercules kill the lion, but let Bacchus hitch the tigers to his 

wagon. Was not the god wiser than the hero? The pro- 
letaires should deduct the proper moral from the myth; that 
is, that the capitalistic instincts and faculties should not be 
destroyed, but utilized, by bridling and restraining them 
through legislation, although not to such an excessive ex- 
tent as to induce them to revolt and to tear their fetters.’’ 

As the capitalist constantly strives to cheapen his pro- 
ducts, he is also, at the same time, compelled to sell steadily 
growing quantities, and to look for new markets. The 
greater the invested capital, the more enormous the means 
of production, the larger the armies of working-men, the 
more differentiated the avenues of employment, the more 
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imperative the necessily of enlarging markets and finding 
new consumers. And for this reason, the bourgeoisie will 
have to civilize every savage nation of the globe, and propa- 
gate occidental ideas among people who are still clinging to 
civilizitioas that have becomes obsolete and stagnant. I 
will be necessary to stamp out every vestige of the hatred 
of foreigners, and to batter down every Chinese wall in the 
world. Imperialism is a matter of self-preservation; it is a 
vital question. Our great nations are sources of energy 
that expands itself throughout the world. An era of Weilt- 
Politik has been inaugurated, and the ends and results of it 
cannot be foreseen at the present time. The aspect of this 
necessity is forbidding, almost terrifying, but there can be 
no retreat from a policy into which we have been forced by 
the imminent laws of capitalistic production, and which 
bids fair to involve us in all sorts of complications and 
dangers. 

The capitalistic classes and individual effort cannot be 
done away with; they are absolutely demanded in the in- 
terest of social progress. But for the guidance of the 
energy, knowledge and intelligence of organized capitalistic 
interests, social and political order would soon be hopelessly 
destroyed. 

— Translated for the MIRROR, from the Cologne Gazette, by 
Francis A. Huter, 


ee 
AN INDIAN-SUMMER DAY. 





THE POET IN THE WOODS. 





of that the woods. We took a drink of well water 
from the bucket that had just been hauled up, and 
then started for the timber. The trees in the orchard were 
ruddy with fruit, and some of it that had been blown down 


B ACK of the old farmhouse was the orchard and back 


by gusty winds had marks where the jaybirds and wood- 
peckers had been sampling it. Between the woods and the 
orchard there was a genuine stake and rider fence. As 
tedious as it is to mount one of these, it is highly preferable 
to the barb-wire monstrosities that scar the land in so many 
places. A little stretch of clover was at its edge, and from 
among a strip of corn acrook-necked squash and two 
pumpkins glowed. The dog followed us to the fence and 
then turned back. It was absolutely an Indian summer 
day, a mass of color, a dream of sunshine. 

As we got over the fence a convenient log lay at the 
edge of the oaks, and, resting there a moment, we saw a 
chipmunk dart from a crevice in the fence and poise him- 
self on his hind legs. How graceful he was! Striped, 
alert, sancy and inquisitive. He would run with incredible 
swiftness for a few yards, stop, arch his body, look back 
and then glide along again as smooth as asnake. He 
would pick up an acorn ora nut, hold it after the manner 
of the squirrel tribe, gnaw at it a moment, release his hold 
and then stand with his beady eyes glittering. He would 
run to our log, and then slip into the short bushes and dis- 
appear for a few moments, and then vary the performance 
by running back and forth across the path. It was like 
nothing so much as a small boy ‘“‘turning wheels,’’ ‘‘skin 
ning the cat’’ and showing off generally. 

At the side of the path, as we turned into the woods, a 
gartersnake, slender and bright-colored, wormed into the 
short grass, and on being closely approached opened its 
mouth and silently sent its tongue scintillating back and 
forth in aseries of quick movements. It was a badly 
frightened reptile, but as we were mercifully inclined to- 
ward such aharmless member of the snake kingdom it 
soon dodged into taller cover and we saw it no more. 

se 

Ona slope among the heavy timber we paused by a 
giant oak tree and sat down to wait. The trees here were 
mostly oaks, witha few hickories scattered farther along, 
where the hill beyond showed dimly through the timber. 
The tints on the leaves were very gorgeous. The foliage 
had not been thinned to any extent by frosts, and was yet 
thick on the branches, and some of it was even yel green 
with the youth of the late summer. But for a long distance 






































































in every direction there was avast drapery of the most 
vivid red, russet, yellow—with hundreds of variations in 
these colors. It had the effect of a painted wood. And 
there was something of a funereal grandeur to it all, as 
though autumn had flung herself on the funeral pyre of a 
dead season to fill the spaces with the glory of her blazing 
sacrifice. There were aisles and niches hung thick with 
splendid garlands, paths brilliant with spendthrift leaves, 
whose garish hues lent contrast to the thick green grass. 
A jaybird’s wing went unnoticed across this panorama; the 
very wing of a cardinal, were he flying past, would have 
been swallowed in this sea of color. 

The gnarled and twisted oaks were bathed in a tide of 
yellow sunlight that dreamed drowsily among all this 
beauty, and the air was hushed and the winds folded down 
into utter quiet. Only the tiny, gray sapsuckers dipped, 
ducked and bobbed about on the tree trunks, and their 
movements were as noiseless as those of spiders. There 
was a cathedral-like nobility in these great spaces, with a 
suggestion of stilled music, the faces of sculptured saints, 
the ghosts of Druidical ceremonies. The breath of morn- 
ing brooded in the shadowy places, and the steps of noon 
came slowly up the eastern hills. It was a day snatched 
from paradise—a day of days. 

Fd 

Presently the harsh cry of a crow sounded and his 
black wings for an instant flung a shadow on the grass. 
Then the ‘‘skir’’ of a hawk came in achallenging tone, and 
a broader shadow followed where the crow’s flight had 
gone. Then all was deeper silence than before, and the 
woods dilated in the streams of golden sunshine that ebbed 
and flowed onacoast of shimmering leaves. Below us 
and to one side a tamarack swamp stood, some of the trees 
long since dead, their bristly forms standing stark in the 
sunlight. Back of them and on either hand there were 
dense masses of the living tamaracks, their green color 
sharply contrasting with the oaks and hickories. At the 
edge of the swamp there were great quantities of sumach, 
the russet globes still partially hidden by the scarlet 
leaves. Inthis swamp the sun had little opportunity to 
enter, as the trees stood like serried lances, thickly huddled 
and shadowy. The swamp on one side was skirted by a 
small pool, and there some rusted cat-tails rose, their blades 
broken and drooping, their heads rising stiff in the 


October air. 
We moved deeper into the timber and everywhere was 


this lavish festooning, this bewildering array of tints that 
shone and glinted inthe sun. A rabbit jumped up from a 
glare of dazzling bushes and skurried through the brush, 
the cover rustling as he fled. Beyond the woods as we 
reached an open space there was a glimpse of corn-shocks 
standing brown and packed ona hillside. Still farther on 
was a rolling green meadow and beyond that a lake of con- 
siderable size. Turning to the left we found a wood of 
small trees, their coloring as bright as any in the larger 
timber. Every bush and vine was in holiday attire. The 
occasional green splotches added a pleasing variety to the 


effect. 
FJ 


Overhead the skies were cloudless, a never-ending 
expanse of blue, Sometimes in this smaller timber there 
would be a scurrying ahead that told of the disturbing of 
a rabbit and once a fox squirrel scampered across a path 
and trailed up a hickory, jumping from that to an oak and 
finally going out of sight around the trunk of the oak. We 
followed him and finally discovered him at the very top of 
the tree. The wind by this time had blown up quite a 
breeze and this squirrel, a young one, was clinging to the 
uppermost twigs. The wind blew him back and forth, and 
he swayed, a brown shadow, among the leaves. At times 
the wind would swing his long, red tail out from his body 
and then he was more plainly outlined. We shouted at 
him and threw sticks at him,-which feil short of his retreat 
by many yards, but he did not mind our efforts in the least. 
We left him riding in the wind, his bushy tail flaunted 


tauntingly down. 
Cattle grazing in the woods started at us as we went 


Ghe Mirror. 


along and some of the more curious of the cows attended 
us to the next fence. The quality of curiosity is very 
strongly developed in the lower animals, and a colt, a cow 
or a pig will often follow a person patiently for a long time 
merely on that account. As we crossed a marshy strip of 
ground between two reaches of timber a lank heron 
scrambled up from the reeds and started away, its awkward 
flight and hanging legs making a quaint picture as it went. 
On the edges of this wet spot there were a number of small 
frogs and it did not need a shrewd guess to warrant the 
assumption that the heron had been a-frogging. The 
grass here was still thick and green, showing the mildness 
of the season so far, and only here and there was it tinged 
with russet or tawny splotches. . There was not a sign of a 
dragon fly and there were no tadpoles to wriggle inkily in 
the amber water. By the side of the grass, where a single 
flower stood, a lone butterfly poised, his bright variegated 
wings moving slowly back and forth as he rested on the 
flower. Here was a waif of summer whose temerity was 
like to meeta killing frost before long. 
a 

The paths in the woods were dimmed by leaves of many 
colors and yet the foliage seemed thicker than in the days 
of June. On the one wagon road that stretched through 
the timber the dust lay thick and thetrace of wheels was 
indistinct and faintly outlined sometimes again on the sod 
along the sides of the road. Once a farm wagon bounced 
and clattered past and when it was gone the woods settled 
into a more positive stillness. At the edges of the woods 
we came across atroop of robins and they flew over the 
pastures and away toward the tamaracks. At a pasture’s 
corner, next to one strip of woods, there was the sweet 
note of a bluebird for a brief moment, and eight of them, 
their wings flashing inthe sun, flew southward high in air. 

As the day waned, long troops of blackbirds flew over, 
making for the marshes at Grass lake. They flew high, 
well out of the range of guns for the most part, although 
scattered groups would occasionally dip low and sweep 
close in to the trees. Some of them gossiped as they went 
by, but the cowbirds came and went like shadows, leaving 
the noisier red-wings to herald the flight. The sun went 
down in red and gold. The twilight crept after swiftly 
and the woods began to luse their glory in the haze of 
approaching nightfall. 

Ernest McGaffey, in the Chicago Record. 
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THE CHAMBER OF MIRRORS. 


A CHRONICLE OF RENAISSANCE ITALY, 


Red House (of Este) and, more particularly, the 
curious ambuscade into which he blundered— these 
are the matters with which the chronicle is chiefly con- 


H = a certain Florentine learned his lesson in the 


cerned hereabouts. Micheletto Attendolo, the chronicler, 
though a sufficiently garrulous writer, tells us nothing of the 
man’s previous career, and does not even condescend to re- 
member his name. Nevertheless, considering that the 
Duchess would never have woven such a web for the en- 
tertainment of common house-flies, we must suppose him to 
have lived at or near the height of his age and, on that 
supposition, to have been fortunate in evading the perils of 
such a life. It is probable, therefore, that he fought a 
number of duels by proxy, but was never so ill-advised as to 
set his hired assassins on the track of an enemy whose purse 
was heavier than his own. Also, it is possible he played a 
part in some of the famous battle-pieces of his time, but 
was never so unlucky as to be smothered in his heavy 
armor or thrown from his horse and trampled upon—the 
only serious dangers, according to Macchiavelli, to which 
the actors in those splendid spectacles were liable. And, 
for the rest, we may imagine him to have been a person of 
goodly presence and (having regard to the episode of the 
Poppy) subtle-minded, yet audacious, in the business of 


love-making. 
& 


“It happened on a pleasant evening,’’ so Micheletto’s 
narration begins, ‘‘that a certain Florentine found himself 
alone with the Duchess in her privy garden, which lay to 


the west of the palace, and felt moved to declare his secret 
passion for that fairest daughter of the marriage of Spain 
and Italy, which some have called an uncanonical alliance, 
as between first cousins. He would gladly have spoken 
out his thoughts, but dared not even whisper them; for, 
having spent nearly a full year about that court, he knew 
thatZevery wall in the place was an Ear of Dionysius. 
Observing his troubled look, and having long been aware of 
the nature of his trouble, the Duchess dropped her rosary, 
as if by chance, in a border of the tall, flame-colored poppies, 
and he, stealthily gathering one of these strange, scentless 
flowers as he stooped to search, would have given it into her 
hands, together with the string of glittering jewels, each of 
which (as her enemies said) contained, as in a prison, the 
lost soul of some perished lover. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, during which he remained kneeling, she took both the 
flower and the rosary and fastened them at her waist, 
whereupon, without a word, she turned from him and con- 
tinued her promenade along the terraced walk on which 
they had been standing together. Having come to the end 
of that pathway, where was a little open meadow, and in the 
midst of it a sundial, she plucked the flower from her belt 
(already it was fading) and laid it on the top of the sundial, 
moving it to and fro with the tip of a finger until the blos- 
som concealed a particular word of the legend engraved 
thereon. The words written in that marble (which I my- 
self read many years ago, when they seemed to contain 
more true philosophy than all Cicero’s many works) are: 


Horas non numero nisi serenas: 


and it was the second of the sentence which the faded 
blossom concealed. Having done this, she turned and 
departed in silence, while he, as may readily be guessed, 
remained with his eyes fixed on the marble as on an altar. 
When, however, he found courage to lift up his withered 
offering, the sight of the word beneath struck him like a 
blow between the eyes, for, slight as was his knowledge of 
Latin, he could not misunderstand it. But presently his 
own self-love, and the odorous dusk of that place (already 
the sun was setting in the garden), so wrought on him from 
within and from without that he began to persuade himself 
that something less—much less!—than a plain ‘nay’ was 
meant, and, as often happens with such men, his hope was 
rather strengthened than weakened by this savoring of 
despair. For the desire of a lover, if he does not also hate 
himself, may generally be likened to the wrestler Antzxus, 
who was ever the mightier for being tripped and thrown. 
Not but what Hercules strangled him in the end. 

‘‘Regarding this conceit ot the Duchess’s and the in- 
terpretation thereof, let each believe as he or she thinks 
best! But had this Florentine possessed wisdom, as well 
as wit, he had read a clearer message, and a more perti- 
nent, in the rapid fading of his flower, than which no better 
type and symbol of the swift inconstancy of the Lady 
Lucrezia’s heart could have been found by one searching 
for the same. Very many had loved her; many of them 
had been loved in return; few had enjoyed any of love’s 
advantages; very few could boast they had been cherished 
even in remembrance for a whole day. On this account, 
she was often compared with her brother Cesare, who made 
conquests innumerable, but held none of them. Whence it 
should be obvious that this Florentine, seeing that he wrote 
her a letter that very evening, and sent it next morning by 
his own servant, was unworthy to have been born in the 
same city as the great Cosimo. 

‘The night following the dispatch of this letter, the 
Florentine was roused out of a pleasant dream by the beat- 
ing of a heavy hand on the door of his quarters in the East 
Wing. Hewas a captain of the Palace Guards and a 
light sleeper by profession; so that he rose instantly and, 
casting a soldier’s cloak about his shoulders, unbarred the 
door without troubling his visitor to knock a second time. 
Joy spiced with Fear filled his heart, when the door swung 
open; for he saw standing there, like an iron statue in its 
niche, the monstrous Ethiopian, whose duty it was to 
guard the West Wing (where the Duchess and her gentle- 
women sojourned) from sunset to sunrise. This slave had 
been a part of the Lady Lucrezia’s dowry, when the Duke 
took her to wife, and was peculiarly fitted for his office, 
seeing that he was not only of gigantic strength and singu- 
larly ill-favored, but also deaf and dumb. In his left hand 
he held a little Roman lamp of chased silver; with his right 
he twitched at the Florentine’s cloak and then placed a 
finger on his fat lips, giving the other to understand he was 
to follow in silence. This he did not unwillingly (the 
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Furs, Furs. 


We carry everything in the line of 
good Furs and you can depend upon 
getting the best and most reliable makes 
here and save fully 25 per cent on the 
prices. See these this week: 


some wit 


reds, sea 


Genuine Mink Cluster Scarfs, at, 
$5 00, $7.50, $10.00 and $12.75 
Genuine Black Marten Cluster Scarfs, 
with bushy tails, 
| $4.90, $6 90, $8.75, $10 00 and $13 75 
| Choice Real Fox Large Animal Scarfs, 
$5.00, $6 00, $8.75 and $13.50 


| One lot choice 10-inch Collarettes of real 


made of 
black or 


of discriminating buyers. 


Coats worth $10.0) 22... 2000. 00... — . 
Coats worth $14.50 swe seseessecevecon- Ait Sac 
Coats worth § piccue ade stckseanaceiane 

Coats worth 
Coats worth 
Coats worth 
Coats worth acetal ARES 


lined with the guaranteed satins, all slightly shaped in at 
waist in back, with or with or without center seams, abso- 
lutely the best and most perfect siete 


The Blirror. 


UMS IS ST. LOUIS 


Ideal Christmas Headquarters. 


TREMENDOUS 
BARGAINS. 
Swell Box Coats, 25, 26, 27 inches long, made in 


the latest fashion, with or without seam in the back, with 
the correct style coat collars, some of velvet, some of fur, 


h fine tailor stitching. These coats are all hand- 


somely lined with satin and made by the best man tailors, 
equal to regular custom work. 


Colors, new castors, tans, 
1 browns or black. 





hetomobite Coe 


A large new line of these handsome Automobile Coats, 


black, 
Oxford cheviot and Montagnac cloths. 


tan, castor, brown or red kerseys, also 
Superbly 


: Regular $20.00 values .........0... 2... At $15 OO 
krimmer, grey and French moufflon, Regular $26.50 values.. ........ pote At $18.75 
pt Regular $32.09 values.. SNe At $26.00 

worth $15 00 offered a $7 50 Regular $40.00 values At $33. 50 
Regular $45.00 and $50.00 values. At $37.50 


A constant and unfaltering endeavor toserve you better than any other house in America—a desire to give 
you a greater incentive to do your buying here than is offered elsewhere continues to meet with the approval 
Holiday shopping grows in volume every day, and we earnestly advise you to 
make your selection for gifts before the enormous rush is on and while stocks are complete. | 


BOX COATS 


‘Linens For Thanksgiving. 
TABLE LINEN. | 


IRISH TABLE DAMASK —Bleached, all-lined 64-inches 

wide, in choice floral patterns, and worth 60: yard, 
Thanksgiving Sale Price, 45c | 
IRISH TABLE DAMASK—Bleached, all-linen, 72-inches | 
wide, only one pattern left out of a lot that we sold | 
at 95c a yard. ........... ....... Thanksgiving Sale Price, 69c | 
DINNER NAPKINS —23-inch All-Linen Bleached Irish | 

Damask Napkins, in spot and other choice designs, 
worth $2.00 dozen........ hnciaiteeiitiine Sale Price, $1.50 


Hemstitched Sets. 


A lot bought to swell the bargain list of this Thanks- 
giving Sale. These Sets are full bleached, all linen | 
German Damask of fine quality, with spoke hemstitching, | 
and they come in four sizes. 


Sets Consists of One Cloth and One Dozen Napkins. 


68x68-inch Set, worth $8 50....... Sale Price, $5.50 
68x90-inch Set, worth $9 50........Sale Price, $6 00 
68x106-inch Set, worth $10 50....Sale Price, $6 75 
68x124-inch Set, worth $11 50....Sale Price, $7.50 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, birt diel Avenue and St. Charles Street. | 








more willingly because he could no longer see his guide’s 
face), and after passing through along and intricate 
sequence of corridors (some of them deep in dust) came 
to an arched doorway in which was a very narrow door. 
His guide then placed the lamp in his hands, and, pushing 
the door ajar, signified that he was toenter. And when he 
had obeyed and the door had closed noiselessly behind him, 
he found himself in a great chamber, the like of which he 
had never before seen nor dreamed of seeing. 

‘‘The whole space of each of its many walls was covered 
with crystal mirrors set at cunningly-devised angles; the 
ceiling was a glassy dome of mirrors, mirrors of all shapes 
and sizes; the floor was a pool of glass, a single large mirror, 
and even the door, by which he had entered, held a mirror 
as broad as itself and as tall. Standing in the midst of 
that wonderful chamber he might have been the demon of 
fire, who (as I remember reading in that ancient Book of 
Fables) is imprisoned in that diamond of a myriad facets, 
which forms the pommel of the Angel Gabriel’s sword. 
Or, he might himself have been an angel—the angel of 
some bright star, tending his own altarin the uttermost 
height and watching the countless altar-flames, above and 
below and about him, of his companion sentinels. For the 
gleaming flame of his lamp was reflected in mirrors innum- 
erable, both great and small, and each of these unnumbered 
reflections was again reflected in all save one, and each of 
these second images was a third time reflected, and soon 
and on, as into an infinite depth of translucent space, for 
an infinite number of times. The most ingenious of mathe- 
maticians could never have enumerated those images of the 
real flame, which the dazzled bearer of the lamp beheld 
above and below and about him at all conceivable distances. 

‘For a while he stood motionless and amazed, holding 
the lamp in front of him, and almost on a level with his 
eyes. Then, as he lowered and held it at arm’s length, by 
the side of everyone of this host of imaged flames he per- 
ceived 2 black-robed figure, with a pale, bewildered face. 
Here and there the features of these faces could be clearly 





discerned; but by far the greater number were merely 
vague, far-away shadows in the glass. Yet, whithersoever 
he turned his head, a few of these ghostly faces—his own, 
and yet not his own! —looked him straight in the eyes, or 
watched him askance; and by degrees an inexplicable dread 
of their scrutiny possessed and oppressed his soul. He feared 
—God knows whator what nothe feared! This Florentine 
had never been his own true friend, and it was, perhaps, 
to escape himself that he covered his eyes with a fold of his 
cloak. 

‘‘When he dared to look again, lo! a new wonder, 
which sent the startled blood into his pallid cheek, caused 
the faces that watched him to blush as with shame at the 
sight, and even touched with a faint crimson of life those 
vague, far-away shadows whose features could not be de- 
scried! For wheresoever he beheld one of his black-robed 
selves, there he beheld a white-stoled angel. Tenthousand 
visions of a guardian angel—not two of them the same 
vision, one and all visions of the same! Here she faced 
him from near at hand; so near, indeed, that he could see 
the rise and fall of her half-revealed breast. There he 
beheld her, more distant and less distinct, as Althea was 
seen by her pursuer when he followed her upwards through 
the sunlight sea-glooms. There, again, he beheld her, 
even more remotely, as the Bohemian saint, caught up into 
Heaven out of the fire, saw the messenger of his welcome 
flying swiftly down to meet him, and recognized her by the 
color and sheen of ber hair for one he had loved but lost 
in his youth. And even as this Florentine’s gaze rested on 
the smooth, honey-colored locks of that wingless phantom 
in the height, he cried aloud in an agony of remembrance; 
for he remembered why she had that hair and why, also, 
she wore no wings. This way and that he turned his eager 
eyes, above and below and about him; then, looking be- 
hind, he saw (within arm’s length as he thought) a nearer 
and dearer angel than all the angelic visions of that fan- 
tastic firmament—Lucrezia’s self! But as he stretched 
forth his trembling hand to touch her, he touched, not the 


flesh-and-blood of his desire, but the cold, hard surface of 
the glass behind which she stood smiling. 

‘Of all that happened afterwards he could never give a 
clear or even credible account. Finding that prayers and 
curses were of no avail, he fell to battering at the glass of 
the window which withstood his most violent efforts. Next 
he tried to find the little door by which he entered, but it 
was not possible to distinguish it from several other mirrors 
of the same shape and size, none of which he could open. 
Then the air grew strangely heavy, so that he breathed 
uneasily and the light in the lamp waned visibly. Lastly, 
the figure of Lucrezia vanished from her crystal shrine, the 
lamp went out, and he was left blindly struggling in a hot 
and leaden air. And, last of all, as he fought against the 
stifling darkness, he became aware that his dungeon was 
slowly diminishing in size, until, in the final moment of 
consciousness, it seemed no larger than a coffia.”’ 

& 

Here Micheletto Attendolo’s story ends abruptly, leav- 
ing us to wonder how the Florentine escaped in the end. 
If we believe his story we must also believe that he saved 
his life; for otherwise his story could never have been 
written down. Some commentators on his chronicle have 
condemned the whole chapter as an adaptation of certain 
medizval tales of black magic worked up with fragments 
of Court gossip, which Attendolo picked up during his stay 
at Ferrara. It has been hinted,-too, that in this chronicle 
an American romancer, one Edgar Allan Poe, found the 
germ of a wierd tale of ‘‘The Pit and the Pendulum,’’ but 
who knows? Among the jewels of the Duchess’s rosary 
was acuriously-cut diamond, the ‘‘fire’’ of which was 
unusually splendid; a fact which was explained, not by a 
consideration of its water and form, but by the legend that 
a human soul was imprisoned within. That stone was the 
first diamond ever cut in the modern “‘brilliant’’ style, and 
is now in the possession of the daughter of a Cinciaonati 
millionaire, who made his fortune by packing pork. 

E. B. Osborn, in Black and White. 
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BERNHARDT’S INFLUENCE. 

When considering the wonderful things 
which the dying century bequeathed to tbe 
new, it might be well to bear in mind Sarah 
Bernhardt. The lady is 55 years old. She 
has a son who is over 30. She looks upon 
the stage the slender girl she portrays; the 
boy whose garb she assumes. Not Maude 
Adams herself, in ‘‘L’Aiglon,’’ looks more 
the boy of 20 than did Sarah Bernhardt, 
grandmother as she is, when she produced 
the play in Paris. She is the greatest 
influence to-day over all the fashionable 
women of the world. Every woman who 
dresses in the mode anywhere in this oblate 
spheroid follows styles which Sarah Bern- 
hardt has set, not those set by any younger 
woman, by any princess or great women ot 
the aristocracy. In ‘‘L’Aiglon,” Bernhardt 
has convinced women that graceful, sinuous 
curves are more beautiful than the bulging 
rolls of fat which escape above and below a 
‘‘short’’ waist laced ten inches too small. 
By appearing as a wonderfully graceful 
boy she has convinced women that a figure 
somewhat like that designed by the Almighty 
for womankind is more beautiful than the 
artificial idea of the corsetiere. Fashion 
follows her by placing one slavery on top of 
another; the short corset doesn’t give place 
to freedom, but to the long corset, big at the 
waist and running from the tip of the bust 
nearly straight to the point of the abdomen. 
The fashion might be a great gain for 
health as well as beauty; if it is not that’s 
not the fault of Sarah Bernhardt, 55, actress, 
grandmother, wonderful woman. 


ee 
FORGOT THE CORPSE. 


While a funeral service for a peasant was 
being performed at Sorde, in the South of 
France, recently, a woman rushed into the 
church ina state of excitement, screaming 
at the top of her voice. ‘‘You’ve torgotten 
the corpse.’’ The coffin was found to be 
very light, and an examination showed that 
the corpse had not been placed init. A re- 
turn to the house was therefore necessary. 

ee 

A long-sought friend: Christian Scientist— 
‘‘First, you must eliminate fear.’’ Witherby— 
‘*Have you no fear?’’ Christian Scientist— 
‘‘None whatever.’’ Witherby—‘‘Then you’re 
just the one I’m looking for. Come and 
help me discharge my cook.’’—Life. 


Pe 
Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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After Traveling 


The whole city and looking 
At all the picture stocks 
You will conclude that 
Heffernan’s is the most 
Generally satisfactory, 
Whether you see ours first 
Or last makes little 
difference, but don’t wait 
Too long to decide. 


ART DEALER, 
Cor. 8th and Locust. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. George P. Jones will entertain the card 
club of which she is a member this afternoon. 

The Union Club has sent out cards for a con- 
cert on Nov. 22nd, under the direction of Mr.Al- 
fred G. Robyn. 

The bi-monthly cotillion club will give their 
second dance on Friday, Nov. 23rd. Thisis a 
very fashionable and exclusive club. 

Mrs. P. J. Kavanaugh of SS01 Washington 
boulevard, gave a handsome entertainment on 
last Thursday afternoon in honor of her silver 
wedding anniversary. 

On Saturday afternoon the children of Mr. 
Mahler’s dancing class will be entertained by 
him, with a dancing party. The little folks are 
all excitement over the event. 

Mr, and Mrs. Mathew J. Kirkwood have sent 
out invitations for the wedding of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Annie Leslie Kirkwood to Mr. EKiner 
Ludwig Moe on Nov. 28, at 8 o’clock, at their 
home, 3955 Page boulevard. 

Mr. Thomas West of Westmoreland Place has 
sent out cards for a cotillion which will be given 
on Monday, Nov. 26th. The favors which will 
be used at the cotillion are most of them 
novelties, and combine beauty with oddity. 

Mrs. Henry Bond gave a dinner the early part 
of the week in honor of her niece, Miss Eliza- 
beth Lee, of Tennessee, who is here with the 
Prince Otto Company. Miss Lee has many 
friends here and has been a great deal enter- 
tained during her stay. 

Miss Mabel Wood, of 4401 Westminster Place, 
has sent out cards fora tea on Saturday after- 
noon vt four o’clock in honor of her classmates 
of the Mary Institute. Miss Wood will be as- 
sisted in her duties as hostess by her mother, 
Mrs. Joel Wood. 

Rev. and Mrs. John Snyder, of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth R. Snyder, to Mr. 
Lewis P. Delano, of this city. Miss Snyder was 
widely popular in society here during her 
father’s long pastorate of the Church of the 
Messiah. 

Mrs. Llewellyn Jackson gave a luncheon last 
week, at which the engagement of Miss Har- 
riette Davis to Mr. Paul Wilkinson was an- 
nounced. Miss Hazel Jackson,who assisted her 
mother, will attend Miss Davis at her wedding, 
the date for which has not been made public. 
Those present at the luncheon were: Misses 
Debbie Ware, Hazel Peck, Stella Wade, Ger- 
trude Ballard, Francine Lucas, Eugenia Coale, 
Berenice Ballard, Crete Thrailkill, Loras Dono- 
van, Gertrude Wagenman, Mary Scherzer and 
Hazel Jackson. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith has sent out cards 
for a musicale, which she will give, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, Nov. 28th, im honor of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. This 
is to be a very handsome affair and is being an- 
ticipated with pleasure. Mrs, Huntington 
Smith will throw open to her guests the large 
gymnasium, which will be elaborately decorated 
with patriotic buntings. The guests are invited 
at three o’clock. 

A number of exclusive society people are 
contemplating a series of dinner dances at the 
country club. The list is now being made up, 
and all arrangements for the pleasure and com- 
fort of the guests being made. The dances will 
be four in number and the dinner served at 
half past seven atthe club. Through cars have 
been arranged to convey the guests so desiring, 
and will leave Boyle avenue and Olive street at 
seven o'clock. TThese promise to be among the 
most delightful of the season’s gaieties. 


se et 
“HONEY!” 


The following is told at the expense of an 
American gentleman who was recently stop- 
ping with his wife at the Hotel Cecil. On 
their first evening there he happened to retire 
somewhat later than his spouse. Arriving 
at the door of what he imagined to be his 
room, and finding it locked, he tapped and 
called ‘‘Honey!’’ No answer came, and 
he called again and more loudly, ‘‘Honey!’’ 
Still he got no reply, and becoming some- 
he shouted the endearing 
term with his full lung-power. This time a 
reply came, and in a male voice. ‘‘Go 


what uneasy, 





| away, you blithering idiot! This is a bath- 
‘room, not a blooming bee-hive!’’ 


The atlirror. 
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DIAMONDS.# 


Sterling Silver Tableware 
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THE DEAF MEMBER. 


Robert Lowe, says Mr. Patchett Martin, in 
his ‘‘ Life of Lord Sherbrooke,’’ as the years 
rolled, by regarded political opponents with 
great good humor. Much as he _ bewailed 
the signs of democracy in the House of 
Commons, he grew tolerant and regarded 
legislative folly and dullness with an amused 
smile. It was in this mood that he pointed 
to the deaf M. P. who used to skirmish all 
over the house with an ear-trumpet, listen- 
ing to the dreary speeches on both sides, 
‘‘Good heavens!’’ said he, ‘‘to think of a 
man so throwing away his natural advan- 
tages.”’ 


Ft 


St. Leo’s Church will give an entertainment 
on Sunday and Monday evenings, Nov. 25th and 
26th, at their hall, for the benefit of the Parish 


school. 
ee 
SCHOOL SMOKING ROOMS. 


An English Exchange says: Juvenile 
smoking seems rather approved of than 
otherwise in Australia. Incredible though 
it may appear, says a journal connected 
with the tobacco trade, they have already 
discussed the advisability of attaching smok- 
ing-rooms to the schools. 
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The best of all remedies, and for 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRuP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its valueis incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRuP.” 1840— 
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HIGH ART GOODS. 


WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST x »% 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 


> + +> + + + 


THE MECHANICS’ BANK. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Capital and Surplus, - - $1,500,000.00 


Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 
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*“‘HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


Men’s 
Overcoats 


This is 
“Moseying along” toward the 
season of the year when you 
have simply GOT to have an 
Overcoat. 

You can buy 

Cheaper ones 

Than we sell. 

But don’t. 

It won’t pay 
Outs range from 


$10.00 to $50.00 
HUMPHREY’S 


Broadway and Pine, 
St. Louis. 





“It is claimed that the Dowager Empress 
of China started in life as a servant-girl.’’ 
‘‘No wonder they stand in awe of her.’’ 
— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

ze Ft 
Fine Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mrs. M. F. Scanlan and Miss Marie Scanlan 
are stillin New York. ; 

Mr. and Mrs, Winston Churchill have takena 
house in Boston for the winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Marmaduke have re- 
moved to 4C60 Morgan street for the winter. 

The Acephalous Euchre Club was entertained 
on Tuesday at the Cabanne Club by Mrs. Thos. 
Crews. 

Miss Josephine Calhoun and her father, Mr. 
D. R. Calhoun, have gone for a short trip to 
New York. 

Miss Ella Cochrane, of Westmorelani Place, 
gave a dinner on Monday evening in honor of 
Miss Fischel. 

Miss Jean Capen has just returved from the 
Kast, where sheShas been sojourning all sum- 
mer with friends. 

Mrs. Edward H, Simmons has been chaperon- 
ing a party of young people at Eurcka Springs 
for the past ten days. 

Miss Daisy Ketcham Taylor will give a tea on 
Nov. 23rd, at her studio, 527 Mermod Jaccard 
building from two to four o’clock. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Cuendet have returned 
from their bridal tour, and are now at their 
own home on Maryland avenue. 

Mrs. D. W. Marmaduke and her daughter, 
Miss Jennie Marmaduke, are located for the 
winter at 4113 Washington boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Garrison are located at 
5348 Cabanne Avenue and their former home is 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. John Lee Green. 

Miss Katharine Cunningham is entertaining 
Miss Alice Verner and her mother, of Pittsburg, 
Pa. Miss Verner was one of Miss Grace Cun- 
ningham’s attendants on Wednesday, at her 
wed ling. 

Mrs. Lacy Crawford has sent out cards for a 
tea, which she will give on Nov. 27th, in honor 
of her sister Mrs. Frank Roth, who has been 
for some time abroad and has lately returned to 
St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. C. Lucas of West Pine 
boulevard, will give a large ball on Dec. 5th, in 
honor of the debut of their daughter, Miss 
Francine Iucas, who is one of the season’s 
prettiest debutantes. 

Mrs. Paul Brown, of 4416 Forest Park boule- 
vard, gave atheatre party on Wednesday even- 
ingin honor of her guest, Miss Sue M. Rob- 
ertson of Mexico, Mo , who was one o1 the at- 
tendants at the Kellar-Brown wedding last 
week. 

The ladies of St. Ann’s Orphan Asylum, are 
preparing a bazar, to be held on November 27- 
28-29. The affair promises to be a success 
socially, as well as financially. Handsome 
prizes have been prepared for the euchre game, 
which will be the afternoon feature. The 
evening will be devoted to dancing and music. 

Mr. George Ehret, Jr., of New York, son of the 
wealthiest brewer in the United States, is spend- 
ing a month in St. Louis, the guest of the 
Planters Hotel. Duiing the visit the young 
man has been a great deal entertained among 
the wealthy German set, at the homes of such 
representative people as Mr. Casper Koehler 
and 4. EK. Faust. Mr. Henry Nicolaus will 
give a stag party in his honor on Wednesday, 
at the Log Cabin Club, and the guests will be 
conveyed to and from their destination in 
tally-ho coaches. 

The Reading of child verse, by Mrs. Bessie 
Bown Ricker, to be given at Recital Hall, Odeon 
Buildifig, Friday, Nov. 30, will be for the benefit 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 
has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 


appointments, its superior cuisine 
aud service and refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 


choen’s re oncon 
Orchestra sence & werer's. 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1220. 


EDUARD E. KAUFER, 
The Miniaturist, 
Has Removed to the Hotel Beers, 











Of the poor, under the auspices of the Young 
Ladies’ Mission, Mrs. James I. Blair, Miss 
Ione Huse, Mr. Wm. Harrison Jones and Mr. A. 
J. Epstein, have kindly promised to provide for 
the musical part of the entertainment. The in- 
dications are that the affair will be a most suc- 
cessful social and artistic event. Mrs. Ricker’s 
readings alone should fill the handsome Recital 
Hall with an appreciative audience. 

The managers of the St. Louis Protestant 
Orphan Asylum are preparing a unique Rain- 
bow Bazar for the sale of Christmas articles. 
The affair will take place on Thu rsday, 
November 22d, from1 p.m. to 10 p, m. Friday, 
November 23d. from 10a.m. to 6p.m., at the 
Y M.C. A. building. The booth will be decor- 
ated in the rainbow colors, and presided over 
by young ladies dressed to match. Each booth 
will contain articlesof the same color as its 
decoration. Mrs. W. W. Stickney is president 
of the board. 

Several new engagements have lately been 
announced, among which is that of Miss Maza 
Scott, and Mr. A. Hamilton Wood, of Tenn., 
Miss Scott is the youngest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Scott, and, with her parents, resides 
with her grandfather, Mr, Rufus J. Lackland, 
on Locust Street. She made her debut a year 
ago, as oneof the court of honor at the Veiled 
Prophets Ball, and was accounted one of the 
beauties of the season. At the Mary Institute, 
where she graduated, she was unanimously 
acclaimed the class beauty. Mr. Woods isa 
Prominent and wealthy Tennesseean. No date 
has been set for the wedding. 

Miss Louise Filley and Mr. David D. Walker, 
Jr., were married on Wednesday evening at 
half past six o’clock at the home of the parents 
of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Filley, 4605 
Maryland avenue. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. Fr. Cantwell of the Rock 
Church, in the presence of the immediate fami- 
lies of the bride and groom, as, owing to the 
serious illness of a near relative, the invitations 
to the wedding were recalled early in the week. 
Miss Lucille Nave of St. Joe, Mo., was Miss 
Filley’s maid of honor and Misses Mary Euston, 
Sallie Walsh, Ellen Walsh and Elizabeth Winn, 
of Norfolk, Va,, bridesmaids. Mr. J. T. Walker 
accompanied his brother as best man, and the 
ushers were Messrs. Edgar Lackland, Julius 
Walsh, Jr., Allen West and Joe Ware. The 
bride entered with her father, robed in acloud 
of white tulle. The skirt, which was en 
traine, was composed of nine skirts of 
tulle and the fbodice made with a trans- 
parent yoke and sleeves of tulle, the only trim- 
ming being clusters of orange blossoms,caught 
here and there in the tulle. The tulle veil was 
fastened with orange blossoms and she carried 
a bouquet of white roses, arranged in a shower. 
The maid of honor was gowned in white crepe 
de chine, and with a slightly trailing skirt and 
a high bodice, and trimmed with a touch of 
blue panne. She carried a shower of lilies of 
the valley. The bridesmaids were gowned in 
similar toilettes, with the exception that their’s 
were entirely of white. They carried bouquets 
of lilies of the valley. After the ceremony 
the bride and groom departed for a bridal tour. 
Upon their return they will reside at 4007 Wash- 
ington boulevard, where they will be at home 
to friends after the first of Lecember. 


One ot the prettiest of the Wednesday wed- 
dings this week, was that of Miss Grace 
Cunningham, and Dr. Robert Edward Wilson, 
which took place at five o’clock, at the New 
Cathedral Chapel, Rev. Father Calmer offici 
ating. The church was filled with masses of 
chrysanthemums and_ palms, which were 
banked inthe chancel and organ gallery. Be- 
fore the entrance of the bridal party a fine 
musical programme was rendered. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the bride entered on the arm of 
her father, Mr. P. J. Cunningham. She worea 
gown of white duchesse satin, en traine, and 
trimmed with a fan-shaped panel of tucked 
chiffon, bordered with cascades of duchesse 
lace. The bodice was low cut and sleeveless, 
and had a yoke and sleeves and a bolero of 
duchesse lace. Kuots of orange blossoms 
nestled in the lace on the skirt and fastened the 
tulle veil. The bridal bouquet was a shower 
of lilies of the valley and bride roses. Miss 
Katharine Cunningham, who served her sister 
as maid of honor, wore white point d’esprit, 
made overa slip of white glace silk, The skirt 
trailed slightly and was trimmed with plaited 
flounces edged with chiffon and ribbon ruching. 
The bodice was low and sleeveless, and filled in 
with shirred net, and a bolero of white panne, 
gave a pretty finish. A short veil of point 
d’esprit edged with fine lace was worn, asa 
souvenir of the school days of the bride and her 
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This 14k Solid Gold Watch 
Diamond in back, was $45 00 


This Sale, $38.50 


pay you to 
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For Cash only. 


This is a rare opportunity to buy a Fine Guaranteed 


Greatly Reduced Price. Is you contem- 


plate buying a Watch for a Christmas Gift, it will 


do so now and have it delivered later. 


Gold, Gold-Filled and Silver, 


for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


9 BROADWAY, 
CCa rd S, Corner LOCUST. 
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in Paris. The veils were the fac similes, of 
those worn by the young ladies in the chapel 
there. She carried a shower of white chrysan- 
themums, tied with broad white satin ribbons. 
The bridesmaids were, Misses Frances Berry, 
Alice Verner, of Pittsburg, Pa., aud Mary 
Kimball. The little sister of the bride, 
Miss Arline Cunningham, fulfilled the 
duties of a flower girl, in a dainty white 
point d’esprit frock, with white flowers and 
accessories. The toilets of the bridesmaids 
were exactly similar to that of the maid of 
honor, being of white point d’esprit, the only 
difference being that they were trimmed in 
ruchings and ribbons of blue, and had blue 
panne boleros. Their veils were fastened with 
blue aigrettes, and their shower bouquets of 
white chrysanthemums were tied with broad 
blue satin ribbons. Mr. Adolph Pasquier at- 
tended Dr. Wilson as best man, and Messrs 
Will Nicholson, George Bradley and Dr. Shep- 
herd Bryan, groomsmen. The ushers were 
Messrs Pope Sturgeon. George Helmuth, Harry 





Sprague and Will Cunningham. After the 
ceremony the bridal party returned to the Cun- 


ningham home, at 4153 West Pine boulevard 
where a bridal dinner was served, and then 
followed by a reception. The bride received 
with her husband and her parents. The 
house was decorated in white chrysanthe- 
mums and palms, and a bower was erected for 
the bridal party. Dr. and Mrs. Wilson departed 
for a Western bridal tour, including Colorado, 
California, and New Orleans. They will be at 
home to friends after the first of December. 
Miss Cunningham presented her maid of 
honor with a_ gold’ bracelet, and her 
bridesmaids with beautiful fans, contained in 
boxes hand-painted in forget-me-nots, by her- 
self. A box party at the opera was given 
on Monday evening, by the groomsmen and 
ushers, and Mr. P. J, Cunningham, gave a din- 
ner, on Tuesday evening, at the St. Louis Club, 
followed by an opera party. 
ze eS 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 


E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 











An Essential to 


EVERY LADY 


We have a very large 
assortment in the 


DAINTIEST OF STYLES 


Yet Substantial and Convenient: 
In Beautiful Mahogany Inlaid and 
Plain, Birdseye Maple, Quartered 
Oak and Curley Birch. Drop in 
and Look at these, 


CHIFFONIERS, LADIES’ DESKS, 
MUSIC CABINETS, FINE 
GOLD CABINETS AND 
CHAIRS, ETC. 
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sisters, who attended the Sacre Coeur Convent 
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In Curly Birch or 
$35.00 Birdseye Maple 


Y AND LOCUST. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The historical romance is still in evidence 
and new books dealing especially with the 
American Revolution or the old Colonial 
Doubtless, there is a 
they 


times are flowing in. 
demand for such books and, perhaps, 


conserve a higher object than mere amuse- 


ment, viz., that of teaching history. Take, 
for instance, the romantic chronicle, ‘‘A 
White Guard to Satan,’’ by Alice Maud 
Ewell, which is sipposed to be ‘‘An Ac- 
count of mine own Adventures and Observa- 
tion in that time of the trouble in Virginia, 
now called Bacon’s Rebellion which same 
did take place in the year of grace 1676, 
by Mistress Elizabeth Godstowe.’’ Miss 
Ewell reproduces the account of that stormy 
time and in a very fair approximation of 
the English spoken in Virginia over two 
hundred yearsago. Mistress Godstowe gives 
the reader her account of the stirring events 
of that first American rebellion in which 
the British (time of Charles II) were the 
conquerors, with a strict regard to historic 
This is also presumably true 
regard to the characters in 
William Berkeley, the 
General Nathaniel 


verity. 
with 
the book. Sir 
fierce royal governor, 
Bacon, the rebel leader, Wilford, the inter- 
preter, ‘‘Master’’ Burwell, etc., are cor- 
rectly described. In her portrayal of the 
heroines, Mistress Bacon, Abigail, the In- 
dian Queen and others who were compelled 
to become the ‘‘White Guard,’’ the author 
has used the novelist’s license, though her 
reading of the period, its manners and cus- 
toms suggest a higher condition of refine- 
ment than, at first blush, one would believe 
possible in those early days. Within the 
limits assigned, however, Miss Ewell has 
given a forceful picture of the episode, rea- 
sonable and satisfactory, the quaint phrase- 
ology of Mistress Godstowe, lending an ad- 
ditional charm thereto. [Houghton, Miffln 
& Co., publishers, Boston and New York, 
Price $1,25 ] 
we 
The admirers of Markham’s poem, ‘‘The 
Man With the Hoe,’’ will be pleased with the 
Lark edition thereof. It is daintily typed in 
black with red initials, borders, finials and 
captions and vignetted illustrations in black 
and red by Porter Garnett. It is one of a 
series of a selection of modern classics, with 
illustrations by modern artists, and can be 
commended to lovers of artistic book-mak- 
ing. [Doxey’s at the Sign of the Lark, 
publishers, New York. Price 75 cents. ] 
se 


Boys who are fond of travelers’ tales, as 
most boys are, will most assuredly be glad to 





on the Dalton Trail are related in a breezy, 
attractive style calculated to interest boys ot 
almost any age. Mr. Arthur R. Thompson, 
the author of this ideal book of travel for 
boys, has succeeded in investing the story 
preciate. His descriptions of the scenery 
tone illustrations photographed from life. 
[ Little, Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. 
Price, $1 50.] 
ws 

All college boys are musical, that is to say 
they all sing. Sometimes the singing may 
be described by the Biblical phrase, ‘‘A 
cheerful noise,’’ but at any rate there is a 
tendency to music, and nearly every college 
has its own especial songs, as it has its own 
yell. Inthe collection entitled, ‘‘Songs of 
All the Colleges,’’ the compilers, David B. 
Chamberlain, of Harvard, and Karl P. 
Harrington, of Wesleyan University, have 
placed past, present and future college boys 
under great obligations, for the book is easily 
the best of its kind recent y published. The 
music score, set in bold type, for four voices, 
and the words placed between the score, 
give the book an elegant and inviting ap- 
pearance. In the collection are special 
songs of Columbia, Harvard, Vassar, Yale, 
Amherst, Princeton, Corne.1, Chicago, Bow- 
doin, University of Pennsylvania, Pomona, 
Smith, Wellesley, Denison, Wesleyan, 
University of Michigan, Johns Hopkins, 
University of North Carolina, Rutgers, 
University of Washington, Iowa, Brown, 
University of Minnesota, Holyoke, North- 
western, Dartmouth, Williams, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, Alleghany, Lafayette. In addition 
to these are songs and ditties that belong to 
all colleges in common, such as ‘‘Upidee,’’ 
‘‘Gaudeamus Igitur,’’ ‘‘Lauriger Horatius,’’ 
and songs that beleng to all who sing, 
whether they be 'varsity men, co-eds or 
literates. In this iist are ‘‘Annie Laurie,’’ 
“‘Juanita,’’ ‘‘Old Folks at Home,”’ ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky Home,’’ etc. There are in all 
over 150 songs, glees, etc., a very inclusive 
[Hinds & Noble, publishers, 
Price, $1.50. | 

Js 

Some of the most artistic publications that 
appear each holiday season are those issued 
by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons Co. 
(Limited) of Paris, London and New York, 
There is a daintiness of coloring in their 
calendars, Christmas cards, and children’s 
books that suggests artistic designing and 
careful execution, features not always found 
in combination. These are found in 
‘‘Father Tuck’s Annual,’’ and in the pretty 
edition of ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’’ es- 





collection. 
New York. 





read ‘‘Gold-Seeking on the Dalton Trail.’’ It 
relates the adventures of two New England 
boys with their father and his brother in 
Alaska and the Northwest Territory. It is 
not a mere ‘‘make-believe story,’’ however, 


pecially. The pictorial wares of the Messrs. 
Tuck represent the highest type of 
achievement in lithography and are admir- 
ably adapted for holiday presents. 

J 





for it gives a great deal of interesting in- 


formation about the land of gold, its fauna 
and flora, and of the Indians and half- 
breeds on the coast and inland. While it 


seemed a very risky undertaking for two 


The ever-recurring racial question in its 
political and social aspects renders every- 
thing pertaining to it interesting. While 
one would not, at first blush, think of fic- 
tion as basis for argument, pro ef con, there 











lads to go to such a cold climate and such 
a wild country, the Bradford boys stood the 
ordeal well. They used their guns effective- 
ly, shot caribou, bear, rabbits, ducks, etc., 
and thus helped out the commissariat, as 
well as assisting their father and Uncle Will 


written by Charles W. Chesnutt, himself of 
Atrican blood, which have been favorably 
received on their own merits. 
7 work, 


are novels that may be found useful in this 


way Such, for instance, are the stories 


In his best 
“The Wife of His Youth,’’ 
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with a realism that they cannot fail to ap- 
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Strange and Dramatic Stories of 


Life and Love the World Over by 
Writers of this day 





the most Brilliant 


One of the Strongest 
Emotional Stories of 
Recent Years 


HER GUARD of HONOR 


By Miriam Michelson i 





A Piquant Narrative 
of Newport 





AN UNFINISHED ELOPEMENT 
By Caroline K. Duer 





47 other Signed Contributions, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


the sentiments of his readers pro the ‘‘col- 
ored’’ man’s side of the question. His 
latest novel ‘‘The House Behind the Ce- 
dars,’’ which appeared originally in Modern 
Culture, is on the same line of thought, and 
as such a mure interesting study of the 
psychological phase of the question. John 
Warwick, son of a mulatto, leaves his native 
town, and, eventually, becomes a lawyer 
and wealthy in Clarence, South Carolina. 
Having but little trace of African blood he 
passes as ajwhite man. When he has suc- 
ceeded in attaining social status he returns 
to Patesville, where his mother and sister re- 
side, and takes the latter, Rena, to Clarence, 
after one year’s trainirg in a boarding 
school. When she makes her debut into 








in the search for gold. Their adventures 
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Clarence society George Tryon, the intimate 


all BRIGHT, CLEVER, AMUSING 
READ EVERYWHERE 


1135 Broadway, New York 


friend of her brother, falls in love with her 
and they are engaged. The young woman 
has conscientious scruples about allowing 
the marriage to take place without enffght- 
ening 7ryon as to her racial stain, but her 
brother overrules her objections, which she 
seems only too willing to allow him to do, as 
she is infatuated with her lover. Fortu- 
nately or otherwise, (accoiding to the read- 
er’s idiosyncracies on the subject) Tryon 
visits Patesville where his inamorata has 
gone to attend her sick mother, and he dis- 
covers her racial secret. The first effect of 
his discovery was, figuratively speaking, to 
knock the bottom out of things for him. 
He wrote to Warwick accusing of him of 
fraud in attempting to pass Rena off asa 
white woman and then continued to be in 
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and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 
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Guaranteed Fast Colors. 
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love with her—with what result the reader 
will learn from the closing chapters of the 
book. Mr. Chesnutt’s version of the dia- 
lect spoken by the South Carolina negroes, 
is, no doubt, correct and his delineations of 
the various grades of Afro-Americans are 
interesting. For these reasons the ‘‘House 
Behind the Cedars’’ will be found worth 
reading quite apart from the plot itself. 
[ Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, Bos- 
ton and New York. Price $1 50. ] 
st 
LITERARY NOTES. 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. have just 
issued an illustrated holiday edition of Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wifflin’s Penelope’s Experiences. 
I. Knugland. I1. Scotland.’’ Mr, Charles E. 
Brock, the English line-aitist has contributed 
over one hundred illustrations. 

‘*Essays in the Monetary History of the United 
States,” by Charles J. Bullock, Ph. D., author of 
‘‘The Finances of the United States from i775 to 
1789,” is the title of a new volume, in the ‘‘Citi- 
zen’s Library of Economics, Politics and Soci- 
ology,” to be published immediately by the 
Macmillan Company. 

Professor John Martin Vincent’s revised and 
enlarged edition of his ‘‘Government in Switz- 
erland”’ has just been issued by the Macmillan 
Company. ‘The same company will publish im- 
mediately, Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s new book 
on Sicily,Calabria aud Malta eutitled ‘The Rul- 
ers of the South.”’ 

Mr. R. H. Russell of New York has issued a 
catalogue of his new books and artistic publi- 
cations, many of them, if not all, being suitable 
for the holiday trade. 

Little, Brown and Company have just pub- 
lished a ‘‘Remington edition’”’ of Francis Park- 
man’s “Oregon Trail,’’ the illustrations being 
by the clever Wild West artist, Frederic Rem- 
ington, 

Little, Brown an! Company 
Christmas Angel,’’ by Katharine Pyle, 
lustrations and decorative headings by the au- 
thor, 

“The Romance of Gilbert Holmes’ a brief 
review of which appeared in the MIRROR of 
November 1, is published by the World’s Rail- 
way Publishing Company, represented by the 
St. Louis Book and Novelty Company. 

Pow Wow is the rather singular title of a new 
magazine for ‘‘children about animals,” of 
which Mrs. A. W. Sarel, is ‘ proprietress,’’ pub- 
lished (and printed) in Kamloops,British Colum- 
bia. There isn’t very much to it but what there 
is is good—all except the half-tones which are 
poorly printed. As the canine animal figures 
largely in story and picture,one would think the 
“proprietress” would change the title to ‘Bow 
Wow.” Price 10 cents. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Me., has 
just issued his catalogue of Books in Belles 
Lettres. ‘Like everything from his printery, it 
isa gem of elegant typography worth having 
for itsown sake. His list includes, so tar, 100 


publish ‘The 
with il- 


volumes which he has edited and published 
since the Autumn: of 1891. 


It may be claimed 


for this century of books that there is not one 
that any person of literary taste would not 
gladly place in his or her library. 


ee 
MR. LINDSLEY’S PUPILS. 





The fourth season of entertainments by 
Mr. Guy Lindsley and his pupils was most 
auspiciously inaugurated at the Fourteenth 
Street Theater, on the evening of Wednes- 
day, November 14th. In order to be truth- 
ful one must be trite, in remarking that the 
audience was a very larg: and fashionable 
one, which is always the case at these de- 
lightful entertainments. And then the floral 
offerings,—well, it is best to repeat what 
was Said in one of the daily papers, namely, 
that it looked as if the flower show had 
moved across the street to the Fourteenth 
Street Theater from the Exposition building. 
The performance throughout was thoroughly 
meritorious and was not marred by any 
traces of amateurishness. In the first play, 
a‘one, act comedy, by Arthur W. Pinero, en- 
titled ‘‘Hester’s Mystery,’’ Frank J. Lipp 
gave an intelligent and vigorous perform- 
ance of ohn Royle, and Frank L. 
Amlar was a most insinuating and oily 
villains as Mr. Owen Silverdale, Miss 
Margaret West Barrett, as Hester, was 
very winsome, giving charming expression 
to both the pathos and comedy of the char- 
acter. The Nance Butterworth of Miss 
Carolina Gruner was an excellent piece of 
work. The hardness of the woman, who 
had been bitterly tried throughout life, to- 
wards every one but her daughter, was ad- 
mirably portrayed, while the melting tender- 
ness she displayed for her child brought the 
moisture to many eyes. A fine character 
study was contributed by Frederick Demko 
as Joel, the old farmhand. ‘‘Cupid On 
Wheels,’’ a comedy in two acts by Albert 
Lang Wyeth, followed and proved a most 
enjoyable novelty, all the characters dis- 
porting themselves on bicycles. In this 
offering Mr. Lindsley appeared, assisted by 
Miss Moselle Tatum, who made the most of 
an exaggerated esthetic role. Miss Caroline 
Niehaus, who won the audience immediately 
with her vivacity, Miss Dora Fletcher, who 
cleverly impersonated a strong minded 
young woman, Miss Eleanor Dobson, who 
was aS sweet alittle ingenue es one would 
wish to see, and Miss Margaret West 
Barrett, who played a character part very 


well. The programme closed with the 








rattling farce ‘‘Ici On Parle Francais,” 


which gave Messrs. Demko, Amlar, and 
Lipp an opportunity to show decided ver- 
satility. The Misses Niehaus, Gruner, 
Tatum, and Fletcher, also gave a splendid 
account of themselves, Miss Fletcher con- 
vulsing the audience with the idiosyn- 
crasies of a terrible tattered and sooty 
“‘slavey,’’ and Miss Niehaus giving great 
unction to ‘‘Mrs. Spriggins,’’ who consoled 
herself, when particularly harassed with the 
trials of letting lodgings, by the reflection, 
hat ‘‘she was distantly related to the noblei 
family of the Fitz Pentonvilles.’’ 
eet 

See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer- 
cantile Building, Seventh and _ Locust 


streets. 
ee 


Hoax —‘‘Why is the merchant who doesn’t 
advertise like a man in a row-boat?’’ Joax— 
“‘Because he goes backward, I suppose.’’ 
Hoax—‘‘No; because he has to get along 
without sales.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

a ae J 

Fairlie—‘‘Jack, have you that ten pounds 
I lent you the other day?’’ Alyntie—‘‘Not 
all of it, old chap; but what I have will do 
me a day or two longer. Jolly kind and 
thoughtful of you to inquire, though.’’— 
Glasgow Evening Times. 
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JEWELERS. 


310 North Sixth Street, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 


New Books 


PEN ELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 


I. England; IL. Scotland 
By KaTeE DoucGtas WIGGIN. Holiday Edition. 

With 108 Illustrations by CHarLeEs E. 

BROCK. 2 vols., 12mo, handsomely 

bound, $4.00. 

These volumes are uncommonly attractive, 
both as literature and as art. They include 
Mrs. Wiggin’s inimitable accounts of Pene- 
lope and her companions in England and 
Scotland, and are easily among the most hu- 
morous and fascinating t books. in moiern lit- 
erature. Mr. Brock, a well-known English 
artist, has illustrated them with great skill 
and humor. They are quite sure to be prime 
favorites this Holiday season. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 
By Henry JAMES. Holiday Edition. With 
about seventy Illustrations by JoszPH PEN- 
NEL. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00 
This is a delightful book, in which Mr. 
James describes in a fascinating manner a 
leisurely tour which took in scores of French 
cities and towns. Mr. Pennel has illustrated 
it with rare grace and charm, and this hand- 
some book is peculiarly attractive as a Holi- 
day gift. 
THE HOUSE BEHIND THE 
CEDARS 
By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, author of “The 

Conjure Woman” and “The Wife of His 

Youth.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Like Mr. Chestnutt’s previous books, this 
novel is a story of the “Color Line.” It in- 
volves romance, very dramatic incidents and 
revelations of character; and while its literary 
charm will attract readers, the deep signifi- 
cance and tragedy of the story will stir a 
feeling far profounder than mere interest. 


A WHITE GUARD TO SATAN 
By Mjss A. M. EWELL. 16mo, $1.25. 

An historical novel relating to Bacon’s 
Rebellion in Virginia in 1676, an episode 
that offers excellent opportunity for a spirited 
story. The incident which furnishes the 
title was intensely dramatic—the placing of 
the wives and children of the attacking force 
in front, making them, as one of the leaders 
said, “a guard to Satan.” 


FRIEND OR FOE; 

of Connecticut during the War of 
1812. By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, author 
of “An Unknown Patriot.” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The sister heroines inthis story are daugh- 

ters of one of the characters in “An Unknown 


A Tale 


Patriot.” The atmosphere of the war of 
1812 is in the story, though there is little 
fighting. There is plenty of adventure and 
incidents, and the tale appeals strongly to 


youthful readers, and almost as much to older 
ones who count themselves still young. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


































































MUSIC. 
POPULAR PRICE OPERA 


That great audience at Music Hall Mon- 
day night must have swelled the bosom of 
Impressario Savage and, incidentally, his 
pocket-book. The welcome accorded the 
Castle Square Opera Company at the 
premier of its second season in St. Louis 
was what is usually designated as a ‘‘royal’’ 
one. On general principles this turning 
out on the part of the public is the right 
thing todo. Savage undoubtedly will give 
St. Louis the best he has to offer in an 
operatic way during this season, and the 
people should show their appreciation of 
his good intentions. 

Just why Mr. Savage dug up and Eng- 
lished Meyerbeer’s ponderous, musty old 
‘‘Prophet’’ for the opening of the local 
season is not plain, unless it was to give the 
scene-painters, electricians and _ other 
artisans connected with his organization an 
opportunity to show their skill. The stage 
settings were mostly on the massive order 
and quite elaborate and handsome, and the 
mechanical effects, though somewhat marred 
by first night mishaps were cleverly 
handled. As for the singers—the chorus 
is at present great, numerically, and its 
work presages future vocal greatness. 
Musically, the performance, as a whole, was 
wobbly on Monday, and only the skill, ex- 
perience, authority and energy of Mr. Lies- 
egang averted serious disaster. The 
‘‘Prophet’’ score is a clumsy thing and so 
hard to handle that when all the work 
entailed by a performance of it is taken 
into consideration it is certainly not worth 
while. 

For the principals the opera is, as a 
general thing, ungrateful. 

The poor tenor has to shove out recitative 
by the yard, and difficult, unsingable stuff 
at that. Monday night Mr. Berthald did 
very well with the music. He sang with 
some authority, and evinced considerable 
familiarity with the traditions of the part. 
He seemed to strain his voice somewhat at 
times, but he is in fine vocal condition— 
better than he was last season—and sings 
like a musician. 

Fides is the most important of the two 
women’s parts. It is almost the most trying, 
demanding an extraordinary compass on 
the part of asinger, a dramatic quality of 
voice, and histrionic ability. These requisite 
qualities are in the possession of Miss 
Frances Graham in a crude undeveloped 
state. She is evidently a novice and at 
present her acting and singing is amateurish, 
but she has great talent and the Savage 
school will give her needed experience. 

Miss Ludwig was unfortunate in having 
Berta to introdcue her to her home public. 
The role is an ungrateful one, but not even 
its incoherency and an impossible aria could 
disguise the personal attractiveness of the 
young singer and the rare qualities of her 
voice. She has a fine dramatic soprano, 
especially full and strong in the upper 
register, and her singing shows good school- 
ing. Monday night her friends fairly loaded 
her with flowers, and the public applauded 
her at every opportunity. 

Dellamotta, as one of the Anabaptist 
preachers, did the most finished work of the 
evening. Though the role is comparatively 
small he made it stand out sharply by his 
excellent singing and impressive acting. 
His voice is better and fresher than last 
season and he promises to be a prime favorite 
with the Castle Square clientele. That fine 
basso, W. H. Clarke, did what there was for 
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him todo in great style, but there was not 
enough of him to suit the people. Clarence 
Rogers, a newcomer,revealed a clear, strong 
baritone voice. Harry Luckstone, though 
not often in evidence,sang showily and made 
fine effects with his beautiful voice. 

There was a general cry for Temple, last 
season’s stage director, among the audience, 
and every hitch was blamed on the poor 
stage manager, though, in reality, the per- 
formance was not a whit rougher than the 
first night of ‘‘Faust’’ last year. Temple is 
a wonder and can probably do more with 
raw material, of which the Castle Square 
chorus is largely composed, than any other 
man in the business. He was a great dis- 
ciplinarian_ and insisted on having every bit 
of business done precisely as he wanted it, 
even if he rehearsed all night and all day 
to gain his end. However, Hageman is all 
right and put the opera on in creditable style 
—when not judged by the Temple standard. 

ee 


ALBRIGHT’S PASTORALS. 


At the Heffernan art galleries, Eighth 
and Locust street, there has been displayed 
for a week a number of paintings, by Mr. 
Albright, of Chicago, which picture-lovers 
should see. The canvases are unique in 
treatment. They have an almost tremen- 
dous fullness of light upon an almost indis- 
tinguishable haze. The work is in oil, but 
being in flat colors the effect is as of water 
color execution. The subjects are all 
children in the fields, and the little country 
folks, as well as their setting of landscape, 
are treated with a peculiar sympathetic 
softness that is wonderful in its contrast 
with the strong light. The work is not of a 
highly cultured technique, but it is so bold 
and free that one forgets the occasional 
lapse in the touch. Mr. Albright’s painting 
isso out of the ordinary that his effects 
sometimes seem to be like tricks. The 
effect of thirty of his paintings all in one 
room is almost blinding, but studied closely 
the collection contains several gems. There 
are three pictures—two of boys at a blossom- 
ing apple tree, and one ot two girls ina 
natural bower—which are distinctly worth 
while. These pictures are small, but of 
quieter tone than the others. One of the 
larger canvases showing children in the 
fields in a bright golden morning light, has 
all the poetry of youth and the virgin world 
in it. The Albright paintings are well 
worth study by connoisseurs of art. They 
are not great but they are imbued with a 
very fine quality of poetic appreciation. 

Pinx. 
ee 
PORTRAITS. 


A collection of twelve portraits, including 
those of Bishop Potter, of New York, the 
children of Dr. Stewart Webb, General 
Francis Green, and other prominent New 
Yorkers is on exhibition at Messrs. Noonan 
& Kocian’s art store. The artist is Mr. 
William H. Hyde (a member of the Nation- 
al Academy—in itself a_ testimonial of 
ability), and his work ‘‘speaks for itself.’’ 
In portrait-painting the critic and judge is 
the subject of the painting, generally. Mr 
Hyde’s work has been highly praised. 

ee 

Lover (ardently )—‘‘I lovethe very ground 
you tread on.’’ Heiwess—“‘Ah! I thought 
it was my estates you were after.’’—/7it- 
Bits. 

et 
Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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OROSIS 


TRADE MARK 


The Best Shoe for Theatre, Reception and Full Dress, 


Is made from the very best of patent and enamel leathers. 


“something” about “SOROSIS” shoes that makes 
them look better, fit better and wear better than other 


All widths, sizes and styles—one price, 


$3.50 Per Pair. 
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Most of the Stylish Frameless Eye- 
Glasses which you admire so much 


on the faces of your friends, are 


made by us. 


Perhaps we could fit you as well! 


Our stock of OPERA GLASSES is now complete. We are agents 


for the celebrated “Lemaire,” 
Reasonable Prices. 


F RK F BROS. 


OPTICAL CO. 


MUSIC HAL] 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO.’S 


Triumphant Success of the 
inauguration of the 


which we are selling at Extremely 


OLIVE STREET, 
Opp. Barr's. 


008. 


_ EXPOSITION 
BUILDING. 


Second 
Season 





For the week beginning MONDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 


Flotow’s evet 
popular 


MARTHA, 


The alternating cast of * 
Norwood, Gertrude Rennyson, 
Clarke, Harry Luckstone, Clarence Rogers. 

Wegener. 


Martha—Adelaide 
Frances Graham. Plunkett—W. H. 
Berthald, Miro Delamotta, William E. 
James P,. Combs. 

For the week following ‘ 
attraction. 
Chicago, including the popular baritone, 


‘MARTHA,’ 


with Special Scenery, 


MARTHA” 


’ Sousa’s most successful opera ‘ 
It will introduce several new principals who have just achieved a telling success in 
Wm. Pruette, 


Massed Effects, 
and Accessories. 

is as follows: 
Marion Harden. 


New Costumes 


Nancy—Maude Lambert, 
Lionel—Barron 
Tristan—Homer Lind. Sheriff—W. H. Brown, 


‘EL CAPITAN,” is the 


whose titular interpretation moved the 


lake-side metropolis to shouts of genuine laughter. 


SPECIAL THANKSGIVING 





WHY THE IRVINGS PARTED. 


An English actor tells an interesting story 
of why Henry Irving and his wife live 
apart. It appears that Irving married when 
he was very young and very poor. He did 
not know how averse his wife was to the 
stage until after they were married. She 
was in the habit of running down his pro- 
fession and advising him to follow some 
other occupation. He stood her nagging for 
some years, and then they finally agreed to 
live apart. Meanwhile, Irving’s fame was 
increasing in the provinces, and finally, late 
in the sixties, he was engaged to play Ma- 
thias in London. About that time a mutual 
friend of the Irvings was trying to effect a 
reconcilation. He brought them together on 
the day of the first performance of ‘‘The 
Bells.’ Mrs. Irving was then induced to 
waive her objections to the theatre and to 
witness her husband’s performance. That 
night Henry Irving scored his greatest 
triumph. His reputation was made. Imme- 
diately after his performance he joined his 
wife. With a burst of enthusiasm he asked: 

‘‘What did you think of me to-night?’’ 

‘I don’t think I ever saw you behave so 
foolishly before,’’? was her withering reply. 





MATINEE, 
Same Popular Prices—25c to $1 00. No Higher. 





THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29 
Box office open 8:20 a. m. to 10 p. m. 





Without another word Henry Irving left 
the house. That was in 1868, and they have 
been separated ever since. 

ee et 

Society stationery, in all the new tint‘s 
with monograms and crests stamped free, at 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
building, Locust and Seventh streets. 

ee 

Mrs. Bicker—‘‘There you go again! 
You always were a fault-finder.’’ Myr. 
Bicker—‘‘Sure; and I’ll never forget the 
day I found you.’’— Chicago News. 
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MOVED 


DER M ATI N A never fails. It is simple, 


harmless and effective. 
DERMA the hair permanently, lvaving 
the skin without a blemish. o matter 
how many reme ties or electric apparatus 
have failed, try Dermatina; it will do the 
work. Endorsed by the Medical Profession. 

Regular price $1.00. Send for free sample. 


DERMATINA Chemica! Co. . 
1805 Market Street, St. Louis. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


“PRINCE OTTO.” 

Mr. Otis Skinner is pleasing mightily the 
audiences he is serving, in the dual capacity 
of playwright and player, at the Century 
Theater this week. ‘‘Prince Otto’’ is a 
good play of its kind—and not such a 
bad kind at that—is finely staged, and, in 
the main, finely acted. 

Mr. Skinner has based his play on a 
Stevenson story and it is as improbable and 
as interesting as the average Stevenson tale. 
Prince Otto Frederich Wilhelm, sovereign of 
the kingdom of Kronefeld, leaves his 
Princess, the frosty Seraphina, to direct 
affairs of state, with the assistance of the 
Prime Minister, the crafty Baron von Gon" 
dremark, while he seeks pleasure in 
numerous hunting trips and roams about his 
possessions most fancifully garbed—pre- 
sumably to preserve his incognito. Indeed, 
in the first act, Prince Otto looked as though 
he had borrowed, as a disguise, the peasant- 
boy costume of a comic opera prima donna— 
sans fleshings, for the Prince was bare- 
kneed—and while supping neath the roof of 
his tenant, Furmer Leopold, he hears un- 
pleasant truths‘about himself and his court. 
This finally inspires him to take a hand in 
the game being played by the wily Gondre- 
mark, who seeks to dethrone him. Ofto 
interrupts, in highly dramatic fashion, a 
meeting of the council, and later, though 
again indulging in his penchant for bizarre, 
comic ‘opera-esque modes in costuming, he 
becomes gloriously, fiercely, heroic. He 
quells an uprising among the revolting 
peasantry in which, amid great tumult, 
barred doors are forced and the palace 
invaded, and ends the revolution and the 
act, victorious and solitary, from the center 
of the stage. In the last act the stately 
Princess, who, in her own peculiar, tepid 
fashion, has always loved him, comes to a 
complete understanding with her liege lord, 
and all ends happily. 

Mr. Skinner plays well and is, as always, 
uncommonly graceful. He must needs be, 
to carry off successfully a romantic part in 
‘‘straight’’ drama, in burlesque costumes. 
Miss Percy Haswell, quaintly beautiful in 
picturesque attire,charmed by her melodious 
voice and generally made the most of an 
impossible character. The fascinating Miss 
Filkins, of the auburn hair and auburn eyes, 
assumed with much ease the role of a 
singular Countess and delivered a broad 
line—the broadest of the broad—with the 
utmost nonchalance. George Nash, who is 
too good an actor to play any part badly,was 
the villainious Gondsemark. The most 
noticable thing about Alfred Edwards’ 
Paffnitz was his artistic make-up, though his 
acting was conspicuously good. However, 
the entire company seems carefully chosen, 
and gives a satisfactory presentation of this, 
the latest of a long line of romantic dramas 
seen here during the past few years. 
Scenically.the production is above reproach. 

y 
AN OLD FAVORITE. 





She is with us again—coughing, weeping 
and giving away money—the emotional 
tuberculous lady of the camelias, Mlle. 
Marguerite Gautier, otherwise known as 
Camille. The Imperial is the scene of her 
troubles and she is nightly sympathized with 
by a host of people. For the old tear-maker 
is a great drawing card, as presented by Mr. 
Giffen’s company. And it should be, for it 


here in stock. But that is away they have 
of doing everything at the Imperial. 

Miss Odell is surprisingly good in the title 
part. One associates passion rather than 
pathos with the duskily handsome leading 
lady, and the tear-compelling quality is ab- 
sent from her voice; however, her Camille 
is a consistent, finished performanee. She 
fails to rise to the full heights of emotion in 
the third act, but is touchingly pathetic in 
the death scene. 

The best thing about Mr. 
Armand is his toupe. 

Mr. Jennings is a strong Duval pere and 
gives fresh evidence of his extraordinary 
versatility. Miss Scott played a short part 
discreetly, Miss La Verne played Prudence, 
for broad comedy instead of character, and 
Mr. Bowles lightened a dreary scene with 
conventional comic business. 


Ratcliffe’s 


8 
There’s nothing to say about ‘‘Quo Vadis.’’ 
It is as good and as bad in spots, as it was 
in the former presentations in the city. The 
people like it, and that’s the test of art to- 
day. The Lounger. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

For the second week of this season of 1900- 
1901. The Castle Square Opera Company have 
chosen Flotow’s ever popular ‘‘Martha.’’ The 
work, despite all the new directions taken by 
modern music has maintained itself in popular 
regard as few others have done. Flotow’s work 
stands the test of time and the newer criticism. 
The book of the opera is perennially charming, 
and the interpolation of ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer” is alone enough to preserve it im- 
mortally in the affections of the many. The 
Castle Square prima donne, Adelaide Norwood, 
Gertrude Rennyson and Marion Harden, will 
certainly revive all the glorious memories of the 
song and the opera in which it is set. The 
Richmond Fair scene will show the Castle 
Square Company at its best in the line of 
the spectacular. 

The alternating cast of ‘‘Martha,’’ is as fol- 
lows: Martha, Adelaide Norwood, Gertrude 
Rennyson, Marion Harden; lancy, Maude 
Lambert, Frances Graham; Plunkett, W. H. 
Clarke, Harry Luckstone, Clarence Rogers; 
Lionel, Barron Berthald, Miro Delamotta, Wil- 
liam E. Wagener; 7yistan, Homer Lind and 
Sherif, W. H. Brown, James P. Coombs. 

For the week following ‘‘ Martha,’’ Sousa’s 
most successful opera, ‘‘E! Capitan,’’ will be the 
attraction. The celebrated baritone, William 
Pruette will essay the title role, and Chicago re- 
ports that the somewhat pre-empting reputa- 
tion of De Wolf Hopper in the part has been no 
bar to Pruette’s success, 

a 

A grand entertainment will be given at the 
Odeon this (Thursday) evening under the 
auspices of Post ‘A’? and Missouri Division of 
the Travelers’ Protective Association, The first 
part will be a concert by the Cabanne Club 
Minstrels, (25 of ’em ‘‘count ’em’*’ as Jack 
Haverly used to say) full of mirth and song. 
An old-time Fiddler’s Contest will be part II 
with seven contestants; Part IIL. will be devoted 
to vaudeville. Miss Mary Roselle is to sing 
three ballads (by courtesy of the Castle Square 
Opera Co.,) Mr. Harry Smith, the famous trick 
pianist. will give his laughable musical mono- 
logue, Miss Lula McConnell, ‘tthe dainty sou- 
brette,’”’ will be heard and seen and the ‘Kings 
of Song Illustrators,’’ Miller, Brockel and 
Kreh, will present their latest descriptive songs, 
‘Mid the Green Fields of Virginia,” ‘‘A Picture 
no Artist can Paint,” etc. Mr. Chas. H.Wickard 
ig chairman fand Mr. A. H. Bush, secretary of 
the arrangement committee. 

ae 
The dramatization of “‘When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” with Julia Marlowein the role of 
Princess Mary, will be the next event at the 
Olympic, beginning Monday evening, November 
26th. Miss Marlowe’s supporting company of 
forty people is said to include a number of well- 
known players. Under the direction of Mr 
Eugene Presbery the drama has been splendidly 
mounted and it is claimed is a success in every 
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“On the Quiet”? is a comedy of American col- 


way. 
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in the character of Bob Ridgeway, a Yale 
student. It will be presented at the Century for 
the week commencing Sunday next, November 
25th. The author, Augustus Thomas—the 
Pinero of the American drama--has, it is said 
in th's comedy made one of his cleverest hits 
and in a theme never before exploited. Mr. 
Collier’s support is a worthy one. 


The patrons of the Imperial who have not yet 
seen the charming melodrama, ‘‘Hoodman 
Blind” have a great treat in prospective. It 
is replete with humor and pathos and striking 
pictures and climaxes which will, no doubt, be 
worthily presented by the Imperial Theater 
Stock Company, under the able direction of 
Manager R. I,. Giffen, The first presentation of 
‘Hoodman Blind’’ will be at the matinee next 
Sunday, November 18th. 


“The Royal Burlesquers’’ are billed for two 
frolics daily at the Standard, begining at the 
matinee next Sunday. The company is -com- 
posed of cleyer specialists in vaudeville, come- 
dians, dancers and ‘‘danseuses,’’ vocalists and 
musicians, and all imbued with the idea that 
the Standard patrons must be amused. 

ee 
TO CROWN A WOMAN. 





The well-dressed woman is as particular 
about her hat as she is with regard to any 
other article of her dress, perhaps more so. 
The hat, tcque or turban that is ‘‘off’’ either 
in color or shape, or both, will spoil the most 
effective dress. One can easily perceive, 
therefore, how important it is that the hat 
should suit the costume, suit the style, and 
suit the wearer—thus forming the artistic 
and ‘‘dressy’’ fout ensemble. It is this atten- 
tion to the best requirements of the stylish 
woman that has given the Rosenheim 
Millinery Co., at 515 Locust street, the 
vogue it has. Their hats have that elegant 
appearance society people appreciate, the 
chic effect that comes from the work of a 
clever milliner, and the ‘fon—sometimes 
called ‘‘swagger’’ air of a fetching creation. 
At almost every social function one can easily 
pick out the Rosenheim hats—they are so 
much superior to others. 





lege life, in which, Mr. William Collier appears 











Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Druggists or sent_in plain sealed wrapper by ex- 
press, prepaid. Price. yy .00 each. 

Send for FREE BOOK: “A Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 
Men and Women.”’ Good Agents wanted. 

Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO., Wholesale, St. Louis. 
































































































































THE STOCK MARKET. 


Theexcitement in Wall street is gradually 
subsiding, although transactions are still in 
excess of 1,000,000 shares a day. Traders 
are once more inclined to listen to words of 
common sense, and to take a more reasona- 
ble view of things While 
there are still a good many rash enthusiasts 
who predict all sorts of fabulous prices for 
their favorite stock, the more conservative 
element is engaged in taking profits, and 
Every sensible 
in values, 


speculative. 


preparing for a reaction. 
person will admit that the rise 
particularly in the industrial list, has been 
entirely too rapid and uninterrupted to last, 
or to inspire muchconfidence. As stated in 
the MIRROR last week, a certain amount 
of optimism was justified by the results of 
the election, and an advance in prices was the 
natural outcome, but there was no cogent 
reason why people should be carried off 
their feet, and indulge in visions of a 
financial Utopia. That the immediate 
effect of the elections will be a gradual 
revival in all lines of trade and industry 
may be conceded, but it will not do to dis- 
count everything within the space of two 
weeks. It will be the better policy to 
allow the expected business improvement 
to get agood start before inaugurating a 
wild boom in stocks, particularly in view of 
the fact that the price level is already a 
pretty high one. Cautious investors and 
speculators are convinced that a set-back in 
prices is due, and a readjustment cannot be 
much longer deferred. 

The bulls are laying soecial stress on the 
low money-rates as justifying further ad- 
vances. At present call-loan rates are from 
344 io 4 per cent. It is doubtful if they can 
be kept down to such a levelif bullish activ- 
ity should carry prices still higher. The 
New York Associated Banks are not in any 
too robust a condition, and there are indica- 
tions that preparations are being made for 
another foreign loan to be floated on this 
side of the Atlantic within the next two or 
three months. Great Britain, Russia, France 
and Germany are sorely in need of funds to 
carry on the expeditions in China, and only 
waiting for a slight improvement in money 
markets to come forward again with borrow- 
ing demands. No relief can as yet be ex- 
pected from South African gold mines. If 
it had not been for the tremendous liquida- 
tion in the speculative markets of Europe in 
the last six months, the money-pinch would 
be very excruciating again, and bank rates 
considerably higher. As matters stand, 
foreign financial authorities expect to be 
able to pull through the December settle- 
ments, without upturning the speculative 
coach somewhere, and rely on the United 
States to furnish the tunds required by the 
various Governments. The Bank of Eng- 
land is strenuously endeavoring to maintain 
its grip on the open market and will vigor- 
ously resist any attempts to withdraw gold 
for shipment to America. That institution 
has been losing heavily in the last month, 
and its reserves are again on the down-grade. 
The gold-shipments from London to Argen- 
tina, Egypt, Roumania and other countries 
continue on a fairly large scale. 

The course of prices in the New York 
market demonstrates beyond any reasonable 
doubt that foreigners had been large sellers 
of American stocks before the election, 
especially‘of Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Atchison, Southern Ry. preferred, Pennsyl- 
vania, Norfolk & Western common and Bal- 
timore & Ohio common. The buying for 
foreign account has been very heavy of late, 


There 
for London account, as the money market 
over there does not permit of it. 

Northern Pacific common touched the 
highest price in its history, rising to 70. 
Rumors of an absorption of the Northern 
Pacific by the Great Northern are still per- 
sistently circulated, but the officials stoutly 
deny all knowledge of it. The tremendous 
rise in the price of the common stock was 
due, principally, to covering of short lines; 
everybody had been selling it at 48 and 49, 
on the strength of alluring ‘‘tips’’ from Wall 
Street. The lesson received will not soon 
be forgotten. It should be borne in mind 
that the less value a stock possesses, the 
more it will be attacked by the bears, and 
the higher it will go, as a natural conse- 
quence. Brooklyn Rapid Transit and 
Tennessee Coal & Iron furnished conspicu- 
ous illustrations of this truism not so very 
long ago. 

Missouri Pacific, after advancing to 614, 
has relapsed to about 60. The buying has 
been of very good character, and it is safe 
to predict that a dividend will be declared 
before May 1, 1901. Many traders are 
afraid of buying the stock, on account of 
heavy expenditures made by the company 
for new equipment and improvements; they 
forget that the company, some 
since, issued bonds to cover extraordinary 
expenses, and that the income from opera- 
tions will, from now on, go to the shares 
exclusively. 

In addition to Missouri Pacific, Union 
Pacific common, Atchison preferred and 
common, Chicago & Alton common, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Big Four common should be bought on all 
set-backs from now on. All these stocks 
possess great intrinsic merit, and are bound 
to sell at materially higher prices ultimately. 
The earnings of these various properties are 
very flattering, and there is ample room for 
reduction of operating expenses. Among 
the high-priced issues, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Rock Island should have 
the preference, in case of adecline. Some 
weeks ago, attention was called, in the 
MIRROR, to Pennsylvania shares, which 
were then quoted at 132. They have risen 
to 144 since, and may be expected to go still 
higher after awhile. Investors will do well 
in absorbing this stock, as well as New 
York Central, and putting them away in their 
tin-boxes. 

The directors of the American Linseed 
Oil Co. have, as expected, passed the 
dividend on the preferred stock. After 
holding steady for a few days, the shares 
dropped to 36, the lowest price in their 
short history, and rumors of a reorganiza- 
tion are now flying thick and fast. The 
day after the election, the preferred sold at 
54; the common dropped from 13 to 6. 
Performances of this kind are not calculated 
to inspire much confidence in industrial 
shares. 


In the industrial list, it is a question of 
“all hands to the pumps.’’ The rumor- 
factories in Wall Street are working over- 
time. There are stories of big dividends, 
tremendous exports of steel and iron and 
consolidations of one kind or another, and, 
as usual, the lambs are buying all the stocks 
they can at top prices. How anybody can 
buy stocks like Federal Steel, American 
Steel & Wire, Colorado Fuel & Iron and 
Tennessee Coal & Iron at present prices 
passes understanding. Insiders predict still 
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| and it cannot be questioned that our British 
| friends have been badly squeezed. 
| is as yet no investment buying of our stocks 
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NEW CALIFORNIA LINE. 


Leaves St. Louis .at 2:15 p. m., ar- 


where the connection is made with the | 
Atchison, 
CALIFORNIA LIMITED, 
Kansas City at 10:15 p. m. on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays for 


Los Angeles and intermediate cities. 
This is the fastest train to Southern California and 


over the shortest line, with unsurpassed equipment. 


TICKET OFFICE, BROADWAY AND OLIVE ST., S. E. COR. 
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HEUCK & 
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Headed by the 
Premier Comedians, 


t IMPERIAL .# 


The Imperial Theater Stock Company, 
Direction of R.L. Giffen, in 


THIS WEEK 


CAMILLE. 


NEXT WEEK 


HOODMAN BLIND. 


Matinees Sunday, Thursday and Saturday. 


T. P. A. AT ODEON. 


Old Time Fiddlers’ Contest, 


VAUDEVILLE AND 


CABANNE CLUB MINSTRELS, 
Thursday, Nov. 22d. 


ReseRveD Seats, 75C AnD SOc. 





On sale at T P. A. Headquarters, 912-916 


Chemical Building. 


«ODEON « 


Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Sunday Popular Concerts 


and Recitals on the 


GREAT ORGAN, 


Under the direction of ALFRED G. ROBYN 
Assisted by the best Local Talent. 


Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 


Entire change of programme at each concert. 
Admission to all parts of house, 256 cents. 


them prey if their interests demand it. If 
they have already sold, the public, as usual, 
will be left in the lurch. 
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The Vaudeville House of the West. 
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Royal Burlesquers. 
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THE STANDARD. 


Matinee every day at 2 


Ramblers. 


BURKE BROTHERS. 
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PRICES 


25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
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Lafayette... 100| July 1900, 56 SA|400 —600 Simmons do pf...| 100|/Sept. 19C0,34%SA|141  -—JS1 
Mechanics’ 100/Oct. 190', 2 qy/215 -22¢ Simmons do 2 pf.| 100|Sept. 1900......... 38 = 
Merch,-Laclede..| 100} Sept. 1903, 1% qriis7 -—-160 St. Joseph L,. Co.| 10/Oct. 1901 1% qy} 13%-- 14% 
Northwestern..... 100| July 1900, 4 SA/135 —I155 St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan.,’00,4p.c.|/47 —£8 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Oct. 1900, 2% qy|259 -261 | St. L. Brew. Com! £10\Jan.,’99 3p.c./43 —£4 
South Side ......... 100} May 1900, 8SA...)}i19  —122 St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 34 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100/Oct. 1900, 8 SA/:35 —137 t. L.. Exposit’n.| 100|Dec., °95, 2. ..... 2— 3 
Southern com..... 100| July 1900, 8........ —106 St.L.Transfer Co} 100) July1900, 1 qr...| 64 — 69 
State National...| 100 July 1900 1% qr 158 —162 Union Dairy....... 100)/Aug., 00, 1%SA|110 —115 
Third National... 100/Oct. 1900, 14g ,qy|152  --155 Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|/July ’00, qr...... 220 —230 
*Quoted 100 for par, West’haus Brake| 50 aopt 1900, 73¢....,185 —-187 
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WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





common attracted attention. The preferred 
rose to 8354, and the common to 3834, the 
highest level on record. It is intimated that 
a dividend will soon be declared on the 
common stock. The conservative element 
in the Board of Directors is opposed to such 
action, it is stated, and intends to defer pay- 
ments on the common till next summer. 
a 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The local seeurity market has been firm 
in the past week, but not as active as in the 
week following the election. Prices, as a 
rule, show little change, except for street 
railway securities, which are a little lower. 
St. Louis Transit lost abouta point, and is 
now 19 bid. United Railways preferred is 
64 14 bid, and the general 4s are offered at 
8514. There has been some good buying 
in the preferred stock. 

Bank and Trust Co. shares continue 
firm, with little change in values. A small 
lot of Fourth National sold at 209. Lincoln 
Trust is 14814 bid and Third National 152 
bid. State National Bank is offered at 
16134. 

Missouri-Edison issues are very quiet, 
but fairly well held. The 5 per cent. 
bonds are 96 bid, while the preferred is 
offered at 51. 

Bank clearances are very heavy, and 
money is in good demand at firm rates. 
Sterling exchange is steady at 4.85%; 
Berlin is 95 and Paris 5 174. 


wee 

Lincoln used to be fond of telling a story, 
which he got from Mr. Conant, of a lawyer 
in a Western town who desired the nomina- 
tion for county judge. On the morning 
preceding the evening on which the county 
convention was to meet, he applied to the 
livery-stable keeper in his village for a horse 
and buggy in which to drive to the county 
town, sixteen miles distant, where the con- 
vention was to be held. ‘‘Give me the best 
and the fastest horse you have, Sam,”’ said 
he, ‘‘so that I will have time to go around 
and see the boys before the convention 
comes in.’’ The liveryman, however, was 
supporting a rival candidate, and gave the 
lawyer a horse that outwardly appeared per- 
tect, but which broke down entirely before 
half the journey was completed; so that 
when the candidate arrived the convention 
had adjourned and his rival had been nomi- 
nated. On his return to the stable, late the 
following afternoon, knowing that it was 
useless to resent the trick played upon him, 
he said to the owner: ‘‘Look here, Smith, 





you must be training this horse for the New 
York market. You expect to sell him to an 
undertaker tora hearse horse, don’t you? 
Well it’s time wasted. I know from his 
gait that you have spent days training him 
to pull a hearse, but he’ll prove a dead 
failure. Why, he’s so slow he couldn’t get 
acorpse to the cemetery in time for the 
resurrection.’’-— Argonaut. 
ee et 
MR. JOHNSON AND HIS TIP. 





Tom L. Johnson, the famous street car 
magnate and single taxer, is we!l known by 
his friends to be a generous man, but he 
admits that he could never become quite 
reconciled to the ‘‘tipping’’ habit so pre- 
valent in Europe, and he tells this story on 
himself: 

In front of the hotel where he stayed in 
London, on a recent visit, there was always 
standing a man who had the annoying 
habit of darting out to the carriage and 
swinging open the door before Mr. Johnson 
could reach it, and then he would stand 
expectantly to receive a tip. 

‘‘Now,’’ says Mr. Johnson, ‘‘I shouldn’t 
have cared if the man had come to me and 
said he needed assistance, but I really didn’t 
need him to open the carriage door. The 
driver and myself could have managed it 
between us, I’m sure. 

‘Well, it began to be a point of honor 
with both of us. I would try to dash out so 
quickly that the man couldn’t possibly beat 
me, but he must have had gimlet eyes and 
rubber legs, because he could always see 
me before I came in sight and could spring 
to the carriage door in half a second. 

‘But one day—how it happened I never 
could tell—I reached the carriage door first 
and swung it open, panting but triumphant. 
The man was right after me—almost on top 
of me—and a look of keenest chagrin came 
over his face as his eyes met my triumphant 
glance. But his confusion was only momen- 
tary, for in an instant he recovered himself, 
and, with a look of serene impudence, 
saluted and then held out his hand for a tip, 
saying: 

‘« «T saw you get in, sir!’’’ 

ee 

Suggestive.—‘‘Beg pardon,”’ said the rude 
young man, gathering his features together 
again, ‘‘I simply couldn’t suppress that 
yawn.’’ ‘‘Don’t mention it,’’ replied the 
bright girl. ‘‘By the way, that reminds me; 
I visited the Mammoth Cave this summer.”’ 

ett 

Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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WORLD OF WOMAN. 


Is woman the head of the house? asks 
the Chicago 7ribune. Judge Purnell, of 
the United States circuit court of appeals at 
Richmond, Va., thinks she is and has so 
announced in his judicial capacity. There- 
in he differs from District Judge Waddill, 
who holds that a woman living with her 
husband is not the head of the house. The 
‘woman in the case,’’ who is now likely to 
become famous and much envied by her 
sex, is Mrs. Marion Richardson. She was 
engaged in business and made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of her creditors. The 
assets were not sufficient~to satisfy them, if 
her claim of $2,000 under the homestead 
exemption law was allowed. The lower 
court would not allow it, but the higher 
court sustained it, making the sweeping 
decision that ‘‘a married woman, either 
living with or apart from her husband, can 
be considered the head of the house.’’ The 
new woman thus enters upon the new 
century under new conditions. Under the 
unwritten household law there has long 
been an impression that many women are 
the ‘‘head of the house.’’ In some cases 
men are made aware of it in ways that are 
trying to them. In other cases the house- 
hold sovereignty is asserted in such exas- 
perating fashion that it leads to revolt, and 
this leads to the divorce courts in some 
instances. In still other cases, and these 
are not infrequent, the woman is the head 
of the house, but so tactfully exercises the 
governmental authority that man is not only 
not aware of it, but goes through life in the 
vain belief that he is the head. Such men 
are usually happy, and show a lofty super- 
iority to their brethren who are constantly 
in a struggle for the mastery of the house- 
hold. It will be interesting to watch the 
effects of this Virginia decision upon those 
who have heretofore been considered the 
‘‘weaker vessels,’’ as well as upon men who 
have followed the precedents laid down so 
emphatically by Paul. The authority of 
Paul, however, has sensibly diminished in 
the lapse of time. There have been many 
bold women, headed by Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Devereaux-Blake, who 
have not hesitated to call him opprobrious 
names, and he is now quite generally re- 
garded not only as an old {ogy but a woman- 
hater. It is questionable, therefore, 
whether the Pauline injunctions of nineteen 
centuries ago will hold as against the 
decision of a United States judge on the 
eve of the twentieth century. And yet 
there will be men, undoubtedly, who will be 
eager to learn whether Judge Purnell decided 
this case upon its legal merits or upon 
personal convictions impressed upon him by 
Mrs. Purnell. 

Fa 

In an article discussing the question 
whether literary men should marry, the 
implication being that marriage in some 
way is not good for literary men, a writer in 
Leslie's Weekly reaches the sensible conclu- 
sion of the matter that it would not be well 
to pronounce the doom of celibacy upon all 
who write books, but to impress upon all 
such persons the necessity of extraordinary 
care and deliberation before embarking 
upon the matrimonial sea. No man has a 
right to make a woman wretched if he can 
help it, even though he be a second Dante 
or a Shakespeare. He can not be allowed 
to cover brutallity neglectfulness and petty 
tyranny under the cloak of eccentricties of 
genius. When a man marries, his first duty 
is to be a good husband, no matter how loud 
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SROICRSMOMOMSECHORS 


By subscribing Now for 1901 you will receive 
Free all the remaining issues for 1900, including 
the Special Holiday Numbers. — See offer below. 


You will receive as a special gift the beautiful 
“Puritan Girl” Calendar for 1901, designed and 
lithographed in twelve colors expressly for The 
Companion. 


The Companion will bring to you in each of the 
next fourteen months as much good reading as 
a magazine of 500 pages. 


Every coming issue will contain from three to six 
capital stories by the most popular writers of 
fiction. 


Through The Companion’s special articles you 
will immediately make the acquaintance of men 
and women distinguished the world over for 
their achievements in literature, science, explo- 
ration and statesmanship. 


In the first number of The Companion that you 
will receive you will welcome to your home an 
added influence toward high thinking and 
worthy living. 


The Companion opens a window through which 
all the members of the household in town and 
country can get a clear view of the history of 
the times. 


You cannot make a better investment of $1.75 
for yourself or your family, and the earlier you 
invest it the larger will be the return. 


The Companion’s editorial articles are fair and 
impartial, and its record of current events is 
invariably trustworthy. 


The Companion’s new volume for 1901 promises 
to excel that of any former year. Illustrated 
prospectus and sample copies of the paper 
sent free. 


“THOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 
with this slip or the name of this publi- 
cation, will receive all the numbers of The 
Companion for the remaining weeks of 1900 
Free, and then the issues for 52 weeks, a 
full year, until January 1, 1902. This offer 
includes the gift of the new Companion Cal- 
endar, in 12-color printings from exquisite 
designs painted expressly for The Compan- 
ion, a souvenir of rare and lasting beauty. 
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the world may call upon him to enrich it 
with the products of his art, or how able he 
may be to meet that demand. If he is so 
closely wedded to his art, so absorbed in it, 
that he has no abiding room in his heart for 
the feelings and affections made imperative 
by the marriage relation, he should let no 
passing fancy, no sudden passion, lure him 
into it. Many of the greatest and noblest 
men of letters, including Browning, Ten- 
nyson, Hawthorne, Longfellow and Lowell, 





have shown how it was possible to serve 
two masters, to be men of transcendent 
literary gifts and at the same time tender, 
gracious, loving and faithful husbands and 
fathers. No richer and happier lot could 
fall to any man than would come from 


following their shining example. 
ze et 
Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 





From the seat of war: Assistant—Here 
are more dispatches about that battle in the 
East.’’ Editor—‘‘What do they say?” 
Assistant—‘It appears that both sides were 
greatly outnumbered, but each defeated the 
enemy with severe loss.’’—Harlem Life. 

ee 

Special offer of ladies’ 14-karat gold 
watches, guaranteed movements, only $20, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, ‘Broadway and 
Locust. 
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REPRINTED BY REQUEST. 


THE TRUCE OF THE BEAR, 





(Copyright, Courtesy of Harper Brothers.) 


Yearly, with tent and rifle, our careless white 
men go 

By the Pass called Muttianee, to shoot in the vale 
below, 

Yearly by Muttianee he follows our white men 
in-- 

Matun, the o'd, blind beggar, bandaged from 
brow to chin. 


Kyeless, noseless, aud lipless—toothless, of bro- 
ken speech, 

Seeking a dole at the doorway he mumbles hi, 
tale toeach— 

Over and over the story, endingas he began: 

‘*Make ye no truce with "Adam-zad—the bear 
that walks like a man! 


‘There was a flint in my musket—pricked and 
primed was the pan 

When I went hunting Adam-zad—the bear that 
stands like a man. 

I looked my last on the timber, I looked my last 
on the snow 

When I went hunting Adam-zad fifty summers 
ago! 


‘‘T knew his times and seasons as he knew mine 
that fed 

By night in the ripened maize-field, and robbed 
my; house of bread— 

I knew his strength and cunning, as he knew 
mine that crept 

At dawn to the crowded goat-pens and plundered 
while I slept. 


“Up from his stormy play-ground—down from 
his well-digged lair— 

Out on the naked ridges ran Adam-zad the bear 

Groaning, grunting, and roaring, heavy with 
stolen meals, 

Two long marches to northward, and I was at 
his heels? 


“Two full marches to northward, at the fall of 
the second night. 

I came on mine enemy Adam-zad all weary from 
his flight. 

There was a charge in the musket—pricked and 
primed was the pan— 

My finger crooked on the trigger--when he 
reared up like a man, 


“Horrible, hairy, human, with paws like hands 
in prayer 

Making his supplication, rose Adam-zad the 
bear! 

I looked at the swaying shoulders, 
paunch’s swag and swing, 

And my heart was touched with pity for the 
monstrous, pleading thing. 


at the 


“Touched with pity and wonder, I did not fire 
then 

I have looked no more on women--I have walked 
no more with men. 

Nearer he tottered, and nearer, with paws like 
hands that pray-- 

From brow to jaw the steel-shod paw, it ripped 
my face away! 


‘Sudden, silent, and savage, searing as flame the 
blow—- 

Faceless I fell before his feet fifty summers ago. 

I heard him grunt and chuckle--I heard him 
pass to his den, 

He left me blind t> the darkling years, and the 
little mercy of men. 


‘Now ye go down in the morning with guns of 
the newer style, 

That load (I have felt) in the middle and range 
(I have heard) a mile: 

Luck to the white man’s rifle, that shoots so fast 
and true, 

But—pay, and I lift my bandage and shows what 
the bear can do!”’ 


(Flesh like slag in the furnace, knobbed and 
withered and gray-- 

Matun, the old, blind beggar, he gives good 
worth for his pay.) 

‘Rouse him at noon in the bushes, follow and 
press him hard— 

Not for his ragings and roarings flinch ye from 
Adam-zad, 


“But (pay, and I put back the bandage) this is 
the time to fear, 

When he stands up like a tired man, tottering 
near and near; 

When he stands up as pleading in monstrous, 
man-brute guise, 

When he veils the hate and cunning of the little 
swinish eyes, 


‘When he shows as seeking quarter, with paws 
like hands in prayer, 

That is the time of peril--the time of the Tru ce 
of the Bear!”’ 


Eyeless, noseless, and lipless, asking a dole at 
the door, 

Matun, the old, blind beggar, he tells it o’er and 
o’er; 

Fumbling and feeling the rifles, warming his 
hands at the flame, 

Hearing our careless white men 
morrow’s game; 


talk of to 


Over and over the story, ending as he began: 
“There isno truce with Adam-zad, the bear that 
looks likea man!” 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
we 
THE CAVALI/IER'S SONG. 
A steed, a steed of matchless speed! 
A sword of metal keene! 
All else to noble heartes is drosse, 
All else on earthe is meane. 
The neighyiuge of the war-horse prowde, 
The rowlinge of the drum, 
The clangor of the trumpet lowde, 
Be sounds from heaven that come; 
And oh! the thundsring presse of knightes 
Whenas their war-cryes swell 
May tole from heaven an angel bright, 
And rouse a frierd from hell. 


Then mounte! then moun e! brave gallints 
all, 
And don your helmes amaine: 
Death’s couriers, Fame and Honor, call 
Us to the fielde againe. 
No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt’s in our hand,-- 
Heart-whole we'll part, aud no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land; 
Let piping swaine, and craven wight 
Thus weepe and pulingcrye, 
Our business is like men to fight, 
And hero like to die! 
—William Motherwell (1797-1835 ) 


a 
REQUIEM, 





Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie 
Glad did I liveand gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home ts the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ee 
Wedding Invitations—Finest engraving, 
best material, correct in form. Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Society Stationers, Broadway and 


Locust. 
ee 


A DOG THAT MURDERS. 


The crimes of dogs are growing into a 
very long list, and a bull-dog who assas- 
sinates to order has just been arrested in 
Paris. 

A certain shady personage, who goes by 
the name of ‘‘the King of Throttlers,’’ was 
charged by the police with a series of mur- 
ders, committed for the sake of plunder. 
With an innocent air, the ‘‘King’’ protested 
that he was but an accomplice. ‘‘Who is 
your principal?’’ asked the police commis- 
sioner. ‘‘Oh, my bull dog,’’ replied the 
prisoner in the dock. 

And the defence was literally true. With 
infinite pains this murderous animal had 
been trained to spring upon the persom in- 
dicated by his master, knock him down, kill 
him if he proved refractory, or, if submis- 
sive, merely pin him to the ground, while 
the ‘‘King”’ rifled his pockets. 

The dog is to appear in dock—presumably 
handcuffed—and to pay some sort of penalty 
for his sins. 

ee 

Diamonds and precious stones remounted 
in our own factory. Designs and estimates 
furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 





Building, Seventh and Locust street. 








The Old World Series 


Each Edition is as follows: 


925 Copies on Van Gelder Hand-made | 
Paper, at $1.00 Net. | 
100 Copies on Japan Vellum (Numbered), 
at $2 50 Net. | 

| 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES NOW READY, 
XIX, MY SISTER HENRIETTA. 
Translated from the French of Ernest ; 
Renan by Lucie Page. 
XX. UNDERWOODS. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
SESAME AND LILIES. 
By John Ruskin. 
XXII, THE LETTERS OF A PORTUGUESE | 
NUN. | 
Translated by Edgar Prestage. 





XX. 


Reprints of Privately Printed Books | 


Vil. THE POEMS OF MASTER FRAN- | 
COIS VILLON. 


| 
P P | 
Now First Done Into English Verse | 
in the Original Forms, with a Biogra- | 
phical and Critical Introduction by John | 
Payne. | 
‘THIS reprint of one of the most celebrated 
translations of the century is based 
upon three editions: the rare first edition 
of 1878, of which but 157 copies were | 
privately printed; the edition of 1881, issued 
for public sale by Reeves and Turner, Lon- 
don, which has been followed in the matter 
of the few expurgations conceded to be 
necessary: and the Villon Society edition | 
of 1892,in which last Mr. Payne gave his 
final text, and brought the subject matter 
of his introduction up to date. Several 
pages of fac-similes from the 1878 edition 
are given, and no pains have been spared 
to present the American book-lover with a 
work that for years to come must remain a 
desideratum in every well chosen collec- | 
tion. 
THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS, 


725 Copies, Small Quarto, Printed on | 
a Special Size of Van Gelder Hand- 
made Paper, each Copy done up in| 
Decorated Japan Vellum Wrappers, 
Uncut Edges and in Slide Case. 


Price, $3.50 Net. 
FANCY’S FOLLOWING. 
By ‘‘Anodos.”’ 
THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS. 


450 Copies, Octavo, on Genuine | 
Kelmscott Paper, $1.00 Net. 


VIII. | 


The Brocade Series 


So far as known this was and still | 
remains the first attempt to issue books | 
printed on Japan Vellum at a price so_ 
moderate as almost to cause incredulity. 


SIX NEW BOOKS READY OCTOBER 1. | 
XIX. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By Jobn Brown, M. D. 
XX, A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
XXI. BITS OF OAK BARK AND MEADOW 
THOUGHTS. 
By Richard Jefferies. 
XXII. THE HOLLOW LAND. 
By William Morris. 
XX/Ill. THE SIRE DE MALETROITS 
DOOR. 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. | 
XXIV. THE CHILD IN THE VATICAN. 
By Vernon Lee. | 


Price, 75 cents Net, Each in Brocade | 
Slide Case. } 
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Mr. Mosher’s Autumn List of Books 
MDCCCC. © 


. eS = 
| MARIUS THE EPICUREAN: 


His Sensations and Ideas. By Walter 
Pater. 
MARIUS THE EPICUREAN is the ‘Book 


Beautiful;”’ or as the Greek motto prefixed 
to the title so exquisitely calls it—A win- 
ter dream when the nights are longest.” 
No other phrase so adequately describes it. 
After fifteen years the time has come when 
itmay be presented with all the dignity 
that publisher, designer, printer and paper- 
maker working in joint harmony can 
command, The text is that of the first 
edition, while the foreword, by Mr. William 
Marion Reedy, of St. Louis, is an American 
appreciation of very decided interest. A 
final note taken from Mr. Richard Le Gal- 
lienne’s Retrospective Reviews concludes the 
work. 

Mr. Mosher’s reprint must needs be seen 
to be fully appreciated. Printed in old- 
style Roman face, with rules around each 
page and an entirely original set of head- 
bands, tail-pieces, and rubricated initials, 
itcan only be compared with the choicest 
specimens of book-making issued by The 
Chiswick Press, London. 

THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS: 


450 Copies, 2 Volumes, Large Quarto 
with Portrait on Japan Vellum, Printed 
on Van Gelder Hand-made Paper, Full 
Antique Boards, Uncut Edges and in 
Slide Case. 

Price, $8 00 Net. 

35 Copies on Japan Vellum (Num- 
bered and Signed by the Publisher), 
$25.00 Net. 


| CHILD CHRISTOPHER AND GOLDILIND 


THE FAIR. 
By William Morris. 


Believing that the admirers of the prose 
romances of William Morris’ later years 
will welcome a reprint in ¢ype that ts read- 
able, Mr. Mosher here offers his own con- 
ception of how it should be done. For this 
purpose a 12-point old style Roman face has 
been chosen, the format being modelled 
upon one of the most approved Whitting- 
ham editions. Chiswick head-bands, tail- 
pieces, and initials are also used, and each 
page is enclosed within old style rules. 

THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS: 

450 Copies, Medium Octavo, Printed 
on Van Gelder Hand-made Paper, Done 
upin Old Style Blue Paper Boards, 
White Label, Uncut Edges, in Slide 


Case. 
Price, $2.50 Net. 
50 Copies on Japan Vellum (Num- 
bered), $5 00 Net. 


| EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA. 


By Matthew Arnold. 


Feueeeeces ON ETNA is, next to A/a- 
lantain Calydon, the most beautiful 
modern transcription derived from classi- 
cal sources, and stands foremost in the list 
of Matthew Arnold’s poetical achievements. 

Our edition is an attempt to give ata 
price within reasonable limits, an example 
of Kelmscott Press work similar in idea to 
Mr. Mosher’s last year’s reprint of Hand 
and Soui. To this end what has seemed to 
us One of the choicest of Kelmscott books— 
Coleritdge’s Poems—has been freely drawn 
upon for borders, initials, and format. The 
result, we believe, is a very charming 
approximation to the work accomplished 
by Morris, especially so as the paper used 
is the same as made for him. 

THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS: 


450 Copies, Octavo, on Genuine 
Kelmscott Press Hand-made Paper, 
with Morris Borders and Initials, 


Printed in Golden Text, Done up in Old 
Style Boards, White Labels and in Slide 


Case. 
Price $2.50 Net. 


THE STORY OF DAVID GRAY. 


By Robert Buchanan. 


oy His pathetic and beautiful memoir of 
the young Scotch poet (author of the 
Sonnet-Sequence, /n the Shadows, given in 
The Bibelot for last June,) is here reprinted 
for the first time entire. Chiswick head- 
bands, tail-pieces, and cover design in 
colors, add to the beauty of the letter press; 
in a word Mr. Mosher has aimed to produce 
a distinctively attractive book, as befits .he 
one hundreth volume issued by him. 
THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS. 


400 Copes, Small 4to, on Van Gelder 
Paper, $1.50 Net. 





Mr. Mosher’s New List of Books in Belles Lettres 


1S NOW 
READY 


This new List is not only a Bibliography in brief of ‘‘The Mosher Books’’ 1891 
1900 inclusive, but an exquisite little Bibelot in itself, and is mailed postpaid for the asking™ 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
AT XLV EXCHANGE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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THE MASTER IDIOT. 


BY MARIE CORELLI. 


Anodyne Soapani was detained in her 
studio by the fascinating chatter and be- 
wildering company of a charming and very 
well-known personage in Europe, _ the 
Comtesse Sadie Hermannsohn, an Anglo- 
Italian of a bewitching type, who being a 
thorough bohemienne in spirit, had several 
fortunes at her disposal, traveled every- 
where and saw nothing. 

Anodyne’s white hands strayed busily 
over the grand piano, while near her stood 
something of a remarkable character in 
Europe. The Abbe Vermouti had called 
him a regular devil of a fellow. Tall and 
long, with bright colored eyes, and a won- 
derfully high, almost gamy, air of concen- 
trated lye and resolution, united to a grace 
and courtesy that left him, so to speak, with 
his every breath and gesture, he was not a 
man to pass by without knocking down, 
even in acrowd. Out of a marching regi- 
ment one would have naturally selected him 
as the prize ass. 

‘‘To a celebrated Englishman all things 
are conceded,’’ said the Abbe, ‘‘even the 
right to enter the sanctum of the most ex- 
clusive lady in Europe.’’ 

“‘T go to Florence to-morrow, 
Aubrey Peigh, with an air of social im- 
portance. 

“‘Florence,’’ said Anodyne, ‘‘tiens! Flor- 
ence! C’estdrole! Mais, que faire?’’ And 
then she, to whom all the courts of Europe 
were open, sighed: ‘‘Cher philosophe, 1 
have loved,’’ she remarked. 

‘‘Aubrey Peigh, always a brilliant schol- 
ar, attained his successes by leaps and 
bounds. He knew at once that Anodyne 
had been talking French. He _ walked, 
through the splendor of that thought, home 
to his lodging, there to find himself— 
like and myself—famous. His 
name was everywhere. The Church 
was up in arms; it was a crime to 
recognize my French. Even the Abbe 
Vermouth, a-notable character of the time 
in Paris, objected to French and Italian as 
spoken by Anodyne. The Princess d’Ag- 
gravate, one of the best known society lead- 
ers in Europe, spoke nothing but Cockney. 

As Aubrey left the studio, Sadie Hermann- 
sohn gazed around her vaguely. ‘‘You are 
crying, Anodyne,’’ she said, ‘‘and yet you 
knew him very little—he never loved you! 
I wish—I wish my tears would come. They 
are here, aching and hurting me—like your 
French—’’ and she pressed her hand to her 
heart. ‘‘You see—when one is a woman 
and has seen a man listen to your French, 
one cannot but feel sorry—for such an end! 
You see he was not altogether cruel—he 
might have struck you?—he merely went 
away for my sake. I—Oh!—Anodyne, I 
wish the tears would come!’’ 

And as she spoke she reeled—and utter- 
ing a little squeak, like that of a stuck pig, 
dropped senseless. 

Meanwhile Aubrey Peigh, 
mezz-soprano, sang the dear old song, 

E tu non pensia me. 
—Percival Pollard, in New York Life. 
ee 

They were assured of a successful season 
of grand opera, at least from a financial 
standpoint. Accordingly, the manager 
deferred to the two society women who had 
made this thing possible. ‘‘I prefer 
Italian opera,’’ said one, ‘‘the music is so 
soft and low.’’ ‘‘Ah, but Wagner is my 
choice.”’ ‘‘Yes, but the Italian interferes 
but little with the conversation in the 


”” answered 


Byron 


in a rich 


_Ghe wlirvor. 


| boxes.” “‘True, but Wagner will give us 
|an excuse for talking all the louder.’’— 
| Pailadelphia Press. , 
Fe Ft 
WHY HE WOULD NOT DO. 


The carefully reared young man had left 
his native village and gone to the city to find 
a situation and a career. His acquaintance 
was small, and because of that he simply 
went about from place to place seeking 
whatever fate might throw in his way. He 
wanted to get into a wholesale grocery 
house, and of course he only visited houses 
in that line. He was almost rudely turned 
away from the first three or four places, but 
he finally found one where the proprietor 
himself received him with courtesy. He 
stated his case briefly and clearly, as he had 
read in a guide-book to young men starting 
out in life, and the merchant looked him 
over. 

‘‘Um,’’ he said, thoughtfully, ‘‘you have 
had no experience in this business?’ 

‘No, sir,’’ responded the applicant, 
I want to learn it.’’ 

“Yes, I see. Do you chew tobacco?”’ 

““No, sir.’’ 

‘*Do you smoke?”’ 

“eNO; siF.”” 

“‘Do you play poker?”’ 

‘“No, sir.’’ 

‘‘Do you bet on the races?’’ 

‘*No, sir.’’ 

“‘Do you drink?’’ 

‘*No,, siz.’ 

*‘Do you run around at nights?’’ 

“<0, sir.*” 

‘‘Um-er,’’ hesitated the merchant, ‘‘and 
you have had no experience in this busi- 
ness?’’ 

‘‘No. sir, but, as I said, I want very much 
to learn it.’’ 

‘I’m sorry,’’ said the merchant, shaking 
his head, ‘‘but I’m afraid you won’t do. 
You see, your early education has been 
neglected, and you are handicapped now with 
so much to learn thatthe Lord only knows 
when the business would have a chance. 
Stay in town a year, and then come in and 
see me. Good morning.’’—New York Sun. 

Fe 

‘‘Well,’’ exclaimed the persistent poet, 
upon opening his mail. ‘‘I call that en- 
couraging.’’ ‘‘Have they accepted some- 
thing?’’ asked his wife. ‘‘No; but instead 
of the printed rejection slip, the editor 
returns my quatrain with a criticism in his 
own hand.’’ ‘‘What does he say?’’ ‘‘He 
says: ‘Herewith we return your quatrain; 
it is too long.’ ’’—Ex. 

Fe Ft 
STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, } 
Lucas County. sd 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes Oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


§ ~~ 

SEAL. A. W. GLEASON, 
Q ac Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is takep internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENKY & CO., Toledo, O. 
8ay-Sold by Drugeists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


“but 
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OSTEOPATHY | 


OSTEOPATHY 


HOME Taught by mail. Adapted toevery- 3 
one. Practical, thorough, original. 3 


STU DY Instalment plan;costs one-fourth 
as much as regular college course. 3 
COURSE Use your spare time. Diplomas 
to graduates. The only profession 
(COPYRIGHTED) that is not overcrowde’; no 
sarge period for osteopaths. Particulars 
e. HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT, 
Illinois College of Osteopathy, Chisago, Til. 
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Burlington 
“Route 


“Burlington-Northern 


No. 41. 


Sound. 


No. 5. 
No 


Omaha, Nebraska, 
Coast. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 





TRAINS 


to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 


“Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night 2.05 P ° M 


to Denver, for Culorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


15 For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


Pacific Express” 


9.00 A. M. 


DAILY. 


DAILY. 


9.00 P. M. 


Colorado, Pacific DAILY. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 











Duck Shooting “7 
On the St. Francis River oN 
PA 


You can find better duck 
shooting on the St Francis, 
than anywhere else in America 
Thousands of wild fowl stop there 
every Fall, on their flight south. The 


Cotton Belt Route pod 
skirts the St Francis for sixty mile 
New train leaves Union Station 8.47 
p. m., arrives at the river 4points 
shortly after daybreak ,Phrough Sleeper and 
‘ Chair Cat Special 
rates for sportsmen. 
Dogs guns and 
camp equipage free. 
You will want our 
book. ‘With Rod and 
Gun in Arkansas.’ 
Free copy at 


ty Ticket Office, 
ff 909 Olive St. 
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EUGENE | Given Free 

9 r ‘ 
FIELD'S | io sabsiing ws the te 
POEMSe gene Field Monument 
A $7.00 


Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $:.00 

BOOK will entitle donor to his 

THE Book of 

the Century, 
Handsomely 
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daintilv artistic volume 

b “FIELD FLOWERS” 

7 (cloth bound, 8xll) as a 
$ certificate of subscription 
g Illu trated tofund. Book containsa 
7 sioby thirty- selection of Field’s best 
7 twoof the and most representative 
7 World’s works and is ready for 
7 Greatest delivery. 

7 Artists. But for the noble contri- 
jy bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
{ book could not have been manufactured for 
q less than $7.00. 

~ The Fund created is divided equally be- 
{ tween the family of the late Eugene Field 
j and the Fund forthe building of a monu- 
j ment tothe memory of the beloved poet of 
jy childhood. Address 

{ EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 

q (Also at Book Stores) _180 Monroe St., Chicago 
{if you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
« 
- 
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Mention the MrrRorR, as Adv. is inserted as. 
ovr contribution. 


NEW AND POPULARMBOOKS AT JETT’S. 
In the Palace of the King, Marion Crawford, 
$1.20; The Cardinal’s Suuff Box, Henry Harland, 
$1.20; Master Christian, Marie Corelli, $1.20; The 
Path Comedy, Egerton Castle, $1.20; The Flame 
of Life, D’Anunzio, $1 20; Alice of Old Vincennes, 
Maurice Thompson, $120; Uncanonized, Mar- 
garet Potter, $1.20; Eleanor, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, $1.20. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 896 Olive Street. 





FROM ST. MICHAEL 
TO MANILA, 
11,974 MILES. 











And the Stars and Stripes affording 
protection to American commerce all 


the way. 


See the new “Round the World” 


folder of the New York Central 


Lines, just out. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp, by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central station, New York. 


} 
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Why give up golf then? 

Don’t do it. Follow your fad 

in winterless California 

under summer skies. 

Golf grounds and expert 

players at principal California 
resorts. 

The California Limited via Santa 
Fe Route, beginning November 8th, 
tri-weekly to Los Angeles. 
Beginning early in December, 
daily, to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


A. ANDREWS, 


GENERAL AGENT 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


Carry Your 
Golf-Clubs 
a nbn 4 Street, St. Louts, ae 
Established 1850. Telephone 1013 


To California 


Though it may be fine 
weather now on Eastern 
links, blizzards will soon drive 
MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 


you i ndoo 
314 Olive Srreat. 
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Ladies’ all-wool Flannel Waists, new 
sleeve, all lined—colors, red, navy, 

, green and black, a $2.50 waist for $1.25 
‘Gita. Ladies’ fine quality of French Flannel 
q 14 Waists, 7 tucks in front on each side 
we) P and 8 tucks in back, new style bishop 
ky sleeve. We are showing some very 
pretty shades of Old Rose, Blue Lav- 
ender, Pink, Green and Black. This 
Waist would be a bargain at $4.50. 

Weare making a special price, $2.98 
Ladies’ eider down Dressing Sacques, 
double collar, fitting back, stitched 
seams, crocheted with worsted, colors, 
red, light blue and pink, a $1.50 

a 98c¢ 
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Millinery Dep’t. 


FROM FASHION’S FOUNTAINHEAD Our Designers are 


Preparing for Winter Headwear. 





& Jacket Dep’t. 





On Second Floor. 


What is more lovely, for instance, than the graceful “Toque” forms of Felt, Velvet, 
Feathers, or Fur, sometimes combined of all four, and set jauntily on one side and 
giving full view of the wavy Coiffure underneath. We have these smart Toques 


HIS LOOKING-GLASS reflects cor- 

rectly, without equivocation, or mis- 
representation, our offerings this week in 

Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, Millinery, Music, 

Books, etc., etc., etc. Everything is high- 

toned, and at the Prices of the most mediocre goods!! 


On Second Floor. 


Ladies’ fine Kersey short Jackets, strict- 
ly tailor-made, new style sleeves, a 
very stylish jacket—colors, castor, 


blue and black—a $12.50 jacket for $7.75 


Ladies’ stylish Military Blouse Suits, 
handsomely trimmed with Satin to 
match, flare skirt, tailor stitched, made 
of fine Venetian cloth—colors, brown, 
castor and black, a $29.50 suit for $16.95 


“We are showing all the latest styles in 
Ladies’ Automobile Coats, all strictly 
tailor-made. Prices from $12.50 &? $57.50 


TO 
Ladies’ latest style 26 and 27 inch Box 
Coats—colors, tan, castor, gray, brown 


and black. Prices from $7.75 up to $35.00 
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ror $5.98, $6.98, $7.98 


“The Mariette” Black Velvet Large Hat-—This Hat is striped with tiny bias folds of 
Black Velvet, the crown is in beret form, the turned back brim in front with two 


Black Plumes held by a Steel Buckle and a small Chou of Black Chiffon, 


for the present moment, you will find them at our Flower counter, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tommy and Grizel, Barrie; Eleanor, Mrs. H.Ward; The 
Gentleman from Indiana, Tarkington, Maid of Maiden 
Lane, A. E. Barr; The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg, 
Twain, The Master Christian, Corelli; The Web of Life, 
Herrick; Pippa Passes, Browning; Richard Carvel, 
Churchill; Sons of the Morning, Phillpotts; Stringtown on 
the Pike, Lloyd; Philip Winwood, Stephens; Redemption 
of David Corson, C. F. Goss; Red Pottage, Cholmondely; 
The Reign of Law, Allen; Resurrection, Tolstoi; In Con- 
nection With the De Willoughby Claim, F. H. Burnett; 
The Isle of Unrest, Merriman; Unleavened Bread, R. 
Grant; The Waters of Edna, Ouida; David Harum, West- 
cott; Dreamers of the Ghetto, Zangwill; Deacon Bradbury, 
E. A. Dix; Three Men on Wheels, Jerome; In the Palace 
of the King, Marion Crawford; Red Blood and Blue, 
Robertson; To Have and To Hold, Mary Johnston; Janice 
Meredith, Ford; When Knighthood Was in Flower, 
Caskoden. 


LIST PRICE $1.50 Each. Our CUT PRICE, $1.15 
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prices, 510.00 


Ivy and Myrtle Leavesand Wreaths of Foliage in green and russet tints are the thing 


PRICES, 75c UP. 
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SHEET MUSIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Blue and the Gray Two-Step, The Midnight Fire Alarm 
March, Warm Reception March, Janice Meredith Waltz, When 
Knighthood Was in Flower Waltz, Every Race Has a Flag but the 
Coon Two-step, Frolic of the Elks T'wo-step, Possum Hall Rag, 
Sapho Waltzes, Dance of the Shadows, Belle of the Evening 
Waltzes, The Absent Minded Beggar Waltzes, La Bouton March, 
Consolation Waltzes, The Barnyard Shuffle, Calanthe Waltzes, 
The Black Cat Medley, Cuban Liberty March, Cunning Coons 
Two-step, The Light of Hope Waltz, Dorothea Waltzes, Reuben’s 
Dream Waltz, Sparkling Jewels Caprice, Dawn of the Century 
March, In the Lead Galop. 

VOCAL. 

When the Harvest Days Are O’er, I Ain’t Goin’ to Weep No 
More, You Tell Me Your Dream and I'll Tell You Mine, Little 
Black Me, Strike Up the Band Here Comes the Sailor, Lam Lam 
Lam, I’m Certainly Livin’ a Ragtime Life, Dear Midnight of Love, 
I Can’t Tell Why I Love You But I Do, For Cld ‘Times’ Sake, 
Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder, I’d Like to Hear That 
Song Again, Coon Coon Coon, It’s Up to Me, Broken Links, Ma’ 
Lady Lu, Pliny Come Kiss Your Baby, The Green Above the Red, 
A Tale of the Kangaroo, Just Because She Made Dem Goo-Goo 
Kyes, When the Moon Comes Up Behind the Hill, The Blue and 
the Gray, She Rests by the Suwanee River, When You Were 
Sweet Sixteen, Ma’ Tiger Lily, The Fatal Rose of Red. 


All 50c LIST PRICE. Our CUT PRICE 19¢ 


If in doubt about the style of your next dress visit our Butterick Pattern Department. 


GP GOW Se CIR Set. 
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Exposition 
Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 
train service at frequent intervals to 
Buffalo from South and West. 
M. E., Ingalls, President. 
Warren J, Lynch, Genl. Fass. Agt. 
W. PF. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 
Cincinnati, 
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FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


[RON \\ I= 
7 MOUNTAIN 


~ Route 
IS THE 
MOST DIRECT LINE 
FROM 


ST. LOUIS... 


TEXAS, 
MEXICO 
aso CALIFORNIA. 


CHICAGO @ 
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“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY.” 
For particulars apply to 
D. BOWES, 


Assistant General Pass. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Elegant Through Service. 
Only cne change to Mexico, 
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LADIES 


THE TOURISTS’ 
FAVORITE. ~~ REMEDY 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 
eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 


MONEY TO LOAN — 
On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. Fourtn Srres, 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 


" General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
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: SAN ANTONIO, 


““Where the Sun Shines,”’ 


BEST REACHED VIA THE 


KOK 


NOOK OOK 


OKO KOK NOK 


‘THE SCENIC ROUTE to the South and 

West. Solid, Wide Vestibuled Trains, 

Library Observation Sleeping Cars. Harvey 
Dining Halls en route. 


oF 


BRYAN SNYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, WO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
. AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE.* 
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PASSENGER SERVICE 
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“No trouble to answer questions.” 


Write for New Book on TEXAS—free. 
L. S. THORNE, E. P. TURNER, 


Vice-President and General Passenger 
General Manager. and Ticket Agent. 
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DALLAS. TEXAS. 
veeeeeeree MAS TEXAS 





